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VOGUE 
Maven sseeteees 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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ow, nts.—Subscribers who fail to reserve a single 
copy of a should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train er steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting the Sact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S$. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co. ++ 5§ Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th st 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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VOGUE'S SEVENTH 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
Will be dated 8 December, 1898 


M Arking the seventh year and 

first period of its areer, this 
issue will be of extraordinary beauty, 
distinguished by features that have 
given Vogue a unique place among 


periodicals. 


INDEX 








Society , ii, iii What They Read : 334 
Seen On the Stage 7 ; . iii A Traveler in Tibet . 334 
Descriptions of Fashions iii, vi Miniature Sermons . 3 
Social Topics—Snatch at Small Col. Bane age s Story of the 
Joys—Happiness Unattainable 322 Pickwick” Riders : oa 
Haphasard Jottings . 324 Lilliput Lyrics—verse : - 398 
Mrs. Dobson’s Strange Exper- As seen by Him . 336 
iences at the Horse-Show Hats . : : 336 
—fiction 326 Some English Hints 336 
Seen in the Shops 33° Smart Fashions for Limited 
What She Wears 332 Incomes. . vi 
Glimpses 332 Answers to Correspondents ' vi 
ROBES AND GOWNS HATS AND BONNETS > 
TADLER & FALK OUMANS—HAT S 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





a 2 a A 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 East 21st Street, New York 


ce 
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e LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 

10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 








LL E ZA U N 


GOWNS 
15 West sted Street 


E AN BURGE R 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 


J 


E 





p 4 ic ae ae a 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East z1st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





| athaciatiae DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 
bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


_—* SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


55 West 45th St., 














A. Wteis © N 
LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 
AND WRAPS 
42 East tgth Street, 


M. 


Bar Harbor 


EF. 


New York 





3. A eee 2 oe 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22°East 33d Street, New York 


RAME, = 2 UR 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ZABETH HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| a a a eC m s&s. 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 








ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


M 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 





E L I S E 
= IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


275 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Holland House 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss ‘Be Ba SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


7x 2 EGAR TSS 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 30th Street 





New York 


AISON BE N 0 : Ft 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Srest, 1 New York 


“ME, /3:4¢603 ¥ 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


a GARDNER 


CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 


Paris 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66 


EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
a18 Fulton Strost 


‘Iss Ye BERGMAN 


Facial Massage, Physical Culture and Elec- 

tricity. Three natural means by which 
health, strength aud beauty can be restored. 54 
West 234 St., New York 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St , N. Y 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
N EXPERIENCED 


and educated young lady wishes position as 

governess, companion to lady, or could take 
Atire charge of child. Highest refcrences offered. 
ddress M., care Vogue. 





WANTED TO. PURCHASE 
RESPONSIBLE PARTY 


wishes to purchase original designs, or models 

of imported dresses. Liberal arrangements 
will be made with the right parties. Address in con- 
fidence, Purchase, Box 140, Sun uptown office, 
1265 Broadway. 











BOOTS AND SHOES 





tar Ff ¢.3 2 
® MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





TOILET ARTICLES 
ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 


Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 

ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 
$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, New York. (Est. 
1887.) 
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MARRIED 

Keyes-Scudder.—On Thur., 17 Noy,, ( 
at St. Patrick's Cathedral, by Archbisho; Cor. at 
rigan, assisted by the Rev. T. J. McClu sky, oon 
Emma Willard Scudder, daughter of the late —_ 
Henry S. Scudder, to Dr. Edward L. Keyes, =e 
DIED - 
Havemeyer.—On Wed., 16 Noy F 
her residence, 10 E. 57th St, Josephine sy . 
wife of William F. Havemeyer. Clar 
Tyng.—At Paris, Fiance, on Thu., 17 Bur 
Nov., Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., of typhoid ntes 
fever. po 
ENGAGEMENTS Bow 
Pettit-Crosby.—Miss Emily Pettit, 3 
sister of Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, to Mr. vee 
Robert Ralston Crosby, son of the late Rob- neal 
ert Crosby, 4 
Whiiney-Satterlee.— Miss Ethel Whit. Mr. 
ney, daughter of the late Stanton Whitney, of 5 
Boston, to Mr. Henry Suydam Satterlee, son B °° 
of Dr. F. Le Roy Satterlee. ig 
WEDDINGS or 
Goddard-Winthrop.—Mr. F. Norton Wed 
Goddard and Miss Alice Grenville Winthrop, B pish 


daughter of Mrs. Alice Grenville Winthrop, s 
were married in Grace Church Chantry on 
Tue., 22 Nov., the Rev Dr. Huntington offi. 
ciating. Best man, Mr. Henry Osborne Taylor, g- 


Ushers, Mr. Robert Dudley Winthrop, Mr.B Bord, 
David C. Halstead. 9- 
DANCES moatis 

Mr, 





Columbia Ball.—The Columbia Junior 10 


Ball will be held at Sherry’s on Fri., 23% Fahn 
Dec. The committees in charge of the - 
dance are Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, chari- 12 
man; Mr. Wallis S. Turner, secretary; Mr. matin 
Walton S. Oakley, treasurer; Messrs. J. PR and ¢ 


Howe, Goelet Gallatin, W. M. L. Fiske, 12 
Jr., W. H. Maxwell, Jr. and J. Harrison, 7, Fy 
Clark, Jr. Patroness Committee M: 14 


Goelet Gallatin, chairman; Mr. Franklin BB Frida 
Lefferts and Mr. Frederick R. Loney. Sup- Joshu 
per Committee—Messrs, W. L. M. Fiske, B of ma 


Jr., F. G. Smith and Harrison Clark, Jr. e. 


Committee on Decorations—Messrs. W. M mc 
Maxwell, Jr., and E. Van Winkle. Com- 16- 
mittee on Music—Messrs. G. E Lange, R.§ matin 
M. Fisher and E, S. Clinch, Jr. days ; 
CLUBS HM 

National Art Club.—The National Art 18 
Club was incorporated in Albany last week.f 19. 
A new feature in the management of thef altern 
club is the fact that there will be women§ nesda; 
members as well as men. The directors off A. N, 


the club are Messrs. a W. Ellsworth and 
B. Hall McCormick of Chicago; Spence: 
Trask, Thomas W. Wood and Allan Mar-B 23- 
quand of Princeton; Henry E. Howland, 

































































22- 
Brayton Ives, Charles R. Lamb, Howar 24- 
Mansfield, Samuel Shaw, Robert W. de Forfand n 
est, Perry Belmont, William T. Evans, Joh@day 
La Farge, Louis C. Tiffany, George Ei 2<- 
Leighton, John Q. Ward, Henry WaltediE. Par 
and Daniel Gilman of Baltimore. 26- 
INTIMATIONS mating 
Delafield. — Mr. and Mr. Frederic Prim@§Mr. R 
Delafield have taken an apartment in ThéMfriday: 
Randolph, Park Ave. and 66th St., for thi™ 28 
winter. hating 
Frazier.—Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth Fraziqiiidays ; 
will spend the winter in their new house, 5 29— 
E. 78th St. Mrs. Frazier’s sister, Miss HamWedni 
riet Rogers, will be with her. en, F 
Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Haq 30— 
riman have taken a house on Staten Islan{Marsh; 
for the winter, 31- 
Johnstone.—The Hon. Mrs. Alan Joh 32-— 
stone arrived last week on the Lucania. Duj@Blterna 
ing her stay in New York she will visit edne 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, James W. Pinchot, @@@lternai 
2 Gramercy Park. 33- 
McLanahan.—Mr. and Mrs. Georgind ma 
Zavier McLanahan have taken apartment fe 
The Majestic for the winter. 34— 
Mortimer. — Mr. and Mrs, Richawo-thi 
Mortimer sailed for Europe Saturday on th@ee, V 
St. Paul, and will spend the winter in travnd on 
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Ismay.—Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Ismay, 
who recently arrived from Europe, are visit- 
ing Mrs, Ismay’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schieffelin. 

MUSIC 


Opera. —The opening of the grand opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera. House will occur 
on Tue., 29 Nov., when Tannhaiiser is to be 
sung by Mm. Van Dyck, Plangon and Bisp- 
ham, and Mmes. Eames and Schumann- 
Heink in the leading rdles. 

Among those who have taken boxes are : 

Parterre Boxes : 

1—Mr. B. Winthrop, Mondays; Mr. G. 
Clark, Jr. Wednesdays; Mr. 1. Townsend 
Burden, Fridays; Mr. Harold Brown, mati- 
nees. 

2—Mr. A. D. Juilliard and Mr. J. M. 
Bowers, alternate Wednesdays. 

3—Mr. R. T. Wilson, Mondays, Fridays 
and matinées; Mrs. J. A. Robinson, Wed- 
nesdays. 

4—Mr. F. H. Benedict, Wednesdays ; 
Mr, S. B. French, matinées. 

s—Mr. H. A. C, Taylor, Mondays and 
one-third of matinées; Mr. G. Oakman, 
Wednesdays and one-third of matinées ; Mr. 
H. O. Rich, Fridays and one-third of mati- 
nees. 

6—Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Matinées; Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Fridays. 

7—Mrs. C. W. Astor, odd nights and 
even matinées; Mr. John Jacob Astor, even 
nights and odd matinées, 

8—Mr. C. N. Bliss and Mr. M. C. D. 
Borden. 

g—Mr. C. T. Barney, Wednesdays and 
matinées; Mr. Stanford White, Mondays ; 
Mr, George C. Clark, Fridays. 

10—Mr. George F, Baker and Mr. H. C, 
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11—Mr. Perry Belmont. 

12—Mr. Henry Clews, odd nights and 
matinées; Mr. George J. Gould, even nights 
and matinées. 

13—Mr. Edward Cooper and Mr. Henry 
T. Sloane. 

14—Mr, George H. Warren, Mondays, 
Fridays and two-thirds of matinées; Mr. 
Joshua W. Davis, Wednesdays and one-third 
of matinées. 

15—Mr. Adrian Iselin, matinées ; Mr. 
James Stillman, evenings. 

16—Mr. Levi P. Morton, Mondays and 
matinées; Mr. Egerton Winthrop, Wednes- 
days; Mrs. M. B. Carpenter, Fridays. 

17—Mr. William D. Sloane and Mr. 
H. M’K Twombly. 

18 —Mr. Calvin S. Brice. 

ig—Mr. H. I. Barbey, Mondays and 
alternate matinées ; Mr. H. F. Dimock, Wed- 
nesdays; Mr, George Crocker, Fridays ; Mr. 
A. Newbold Morris, alternate matinées. 

20—-Mr. D. O. Mills. 

21—Estate of Mr. J. Hood Wright. 

22—Mr. Seward Webb. 

23—Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry. 
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24—Mr. Robert Goelet, Mondays, Fridays 


days. 
25 —Mr. George G. Haven and Mr. John 
E. Parsons ; Mr. John Sloane, Fridays. 

26—Mr. Samuel D. Babcock. 

27—Mr. G. S. Bowdoin, Mondays and 
matinées; Mr, A. P. Stokes, Wednesdays ; 
nl R. Stewart and Mr, John G, Moore, 
ridays, 
28—Mr. ‘Bayard Cutting, Mondays and 
natinées; Mr, W, S. Gurnee, Jr., Wednes- 
ys; Mr. Clarence H. MacKay, Fridays. 
29—Mrs. M. T. Van Nest, Mondays, 
ednesdays and matinées ; Mr. J. A. Bur- 
en, Fridays. 
30—Mr. W. C. Whitney; Mr. C. H. 
arshall, Fridays. 
31—Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
32—Mr. Luther Kountze, Mondays and 
lternate matinées; Mr. W. S, Gurnee, 
ednesday; Miss Whitney, Fridays and 
lternate matinées, 

33—Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays 
nd matinees ; Mr. J. Stickney, Wednesdays; 
r. J. J. Wysong, Fridays. 

34—Mr, Heber R. Bishop, Mondays and 
wo-thirds of matinées; Mr, F, S, Wither- 
©, Wednesdays; Mr. A, Iselin, Fridays 
nd one-third of matinées. 

35—Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan. 





and matinées; Mr. A. Bierstadt, Wednes- © 


Grand Tier Boxes.—Messrs. R. A. C. 
Smith, Henry S. Manning, John C. Wester- 
velt, R. W. Paterson, Miss E. L. Breeze, 
Messrs. C. T. Yerkes, J. L. Riker, Fred- 
erick R. Jennings, Jacob H. Schiff, Robert 
M. Thompson, I. D. Fletcher, Jefferson M. 
Levey, Henry Siegel, Mrs. Jefferson Coning- 
ton, E, St. John Hayes, Mrs. S. C. Harriot, 
Messrs. W. H. Bliss, John W. Mackay, C. 
C. W. Morse, J. H. Proctor, Miss Susan de 
Forest Day, Messrs. Simon Borg, W. A. 
Clark, Edward Kemp, Mrs. John H. Hall, 
General C, F. Roe, Messrs. S. M. Swenson, 
G. Arents, Samuel H. Valentine, Miss Julia 
Delafield, Messrs. Emerson M’ Millin, Frede- 
rick Blumenthal, W. H. Tilford, James B. 
Taylor, Mrs. Frances Schroeder, John G. 
McCullough, Francis H. Leggett, John D. 
Wing, Miss C. de Forest, Mr. E. C. Con- 
verse, Mrs. P. H. Ballantine. 

Stall Boxes,—Mr. Frank Scott Gerrish, 
Mrs. Frances M. Bangs, Messrs. Charles F. 
Ditson, Arnold Wood, Charles F. Clark, R. 
C. Black, James B. Dickson, E. L. Norton, 
W. H. Young, Dr. W. Gill Wylie, Mr E. 
C. Moore, Jr., Mr. Charles A. Gould, Miss 
Z. E. Banks, Mr. C. I. Hudson, Mrs. 
John Burling Lawrence, Jr., Mr. John B. Ire- 
land, Mr. W. G. Park, Mr. O. J. Wells, 
Mrs. D, Du Bois Sahler, Mr. John H. 
Wats on, 

Philhamonic.—At the second Philhar- 
monic concert on Saturday evening Mme. 
Gadski will be the soloist and will sing Porgi 
Amor from Le Nozza di Figaro, and Wie 
Nahte mir der Schlummer from Der Frei- 
schutz. The orchestra will render Eine 
Faust Ouvertuere, Wagner, Slavonio Rhap- 
sody No. 3, A flat, Dvorak; Symphony 
No. 2. C major, Schumann. 

Schil'er.— Madeline Schiller will make 
her reappearance here after a long absence, at 
Carnegie Hall on Tue., 29 Nov., and will 
play with the orchestra, under the direction 
of Emil Paur. 

Sym phony.—The first symphony con- 
cert for children under the direction of Frank 
Damrosch will be given at Carnegie Hall on 
Sat, aft. Emma Juch will be the soloist, sing- 
ing songs by Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn 
and Ethelbert Nevin. The theme and varia- 
tions from Haydn’s Emperor, Martel ; the 
overture Fingal’s Cave, by Mendelssohn, 
and Wagner's The Ride of the Valkyries will 
be played by the orchestra. Mr. Damrosch 
will deliver explanatory addresses. 


RECEPTIONS 


Day.—Mrs. Clarence Day will give a re- 
ception and dance at Delmonico’s on Thu., 
8 Dec. 

Maxwell.—Mrs. Horace Maxwell will 
give a reception on Tue., 6 Dec. at her resi- 
dence, 7 E. 74th St. 

Pell.—Mrs. Aifred Duane Pell gave a 
reception last week at her residence, 929 
Fifth Ave., in honor of Miss Emily Petit, 
who is engaged to Mrs. Pell’s brother, 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Ellery Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. P. Chauncey 
Anderson, Mr, and Mrs, Livingston Crosby, 
Mr. and Mrs, Howland Pell, Mr, and Mrs. 
Frank B. Keech, Mrs, Rufus Delafield, Mrs. 
Clarkson, Mr, and Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 
Carnochan, Mr. and James Duane Living- 
ston, Miis De Peyster and Miss Augusta Mc- 
Kim Davies and her fiancé, Mr. Louis Mans- 
field Ogden 

Pruyn.—Mrs. John V.L. Pruyn will 
give a tea at her residence, 16 E. roth St., 
on Fri., 9 Dec. 

Robbins.—Mrs. Horace Wolcott Rob- 
bins will give a reception on Sat., 3 Dec., at 
her residence, 56 E, 57th St, 

Robinson —Mrs, William Robinson will 
give areception on Tue., 6 Dec., at her resi- 
dence, 33 E. 57th St. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Bookbinding.—An exhibition and sale 
of bookbindings, leather work and etchings 
by the late Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff and her 
pupils will be held at 115 E. 56th St., from 
Mon., 28 Nov. to Sat. 3 Dec., inclusive. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—<Sail- 
ing Tue., 15 Nov., Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Allan, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Cunningham, 
Mrs. R. T. Gammell, Miss Virginia Gam- 


mell, Miss Martha Gammell, Baron anp 
Baroness von Hengelmuller, Mr. J. M. 
Tappen. 

Majestic —Sailing, Wed., 16 Nov., 
Mr. Douglas Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. H.H, 
J Barring, Mr. and Mrs, J. G. Beresford, 
Gen. and Mrs. Berkeley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. T. Fulford, the Misses Fulford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm, Dothout, Jr., Mr. T. Talbot. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 
M the critics for her portrayal of 
Portia, a rdle distinguished by pres- 


entation by most of the noted actresses of this 
generation, to go no further back. The play 
is staged with the taste and generosity charac- 
teristic of Mr. Daly's management, and the 
opening night of the season on Saturday last 
was a social event. 


Iss Ada Rehan has won praise from 


Society was also well represented on Tues- 
day evening at the Lyceum, when the stock 
company of that house made its first appear- 
ance for the season in A. W. Pinero’s de- 
lightful comedy, Trelawny of the *Wells. 
Pictorially the play is diverting as well as en- 
gaging, since there are few things more amus- 
ing than the costume eccentricity of a bygone 
period, and here the fashions of 1860 for both 
women and men are disported about the stage. 


William H. Crane was given a royal wel- 
come on Monday evening at the Knicker- 
bocker, where he made his first appearance 
for the season in a new play, Worth a Million, 
when as usual he is cast in the rdle of a typi- 
cal American, this time the type being that 
of a bustling man who has amassed a fortune 
but who busies himself about affairs romantic 
and affairs friendly, 


The Battle of San Juan is being presented 
at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace in a manner de- 
scribed as a combination of the spectacular 
and the melodramatic. Cavalry and infantry 
to the number of about two hundred are en- 
gaged in the show, which, as might be ex- 
pected, is drawing crowded houses, 


A very old favorite which is pleasing a 
second generation of playgoers is The Two 
Orphans, which is being given at the Star, by 
the principals who played in it a generation 
ago—Kate Claxton and Mrs. Charles Steven- 
son. 


In Old Kentucky, a one time Academy 
success, continues its prosperous peripatetic 
way. For the week it may be seen at the 
Grand Opera House. 


The Chimes of Normandy is the Castle 
Square Company’s opera at the American 
Theatre. This will be followed next week 
by La Bohéme. 


Cumberland °61, is at the Columbus The- 
atre, and the Harlem Opera House has for 
the week The Old Homestead, which Mr. 
Denman Thompson is touring with again this 
season. 


A Runaway Girl is duly installed at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, where it appears 
likely to repeat the success it attained further 
up Broadway. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, her negro minstrelsy and 
the various other kill-care-and-kill-time po- 
tions May Irwin dispenses on the stage of the 
Bijou have lost none of their gaiety-compelling 
qualities, as is testified nightly by the roars 
of laughter that greet the performance. 


Miss Julia Arthur, not content with mak- 
ing money out of successful plays like The 
Lady of Quality, is ambitious to score personal 
successes in a series of more or less arduous 
roles, in accordance with which plan the at- 
tractive actress on Monday evening revived 
Ingomar the Barbarian, herself acting the 
part of Parthenia. 


Cyrano de Bergerac will be withdrawn from 
the Garden Theatre on Saturday evening and 
transferred to the Harlem Opera House, at 
which house it is to open on Monday next. 
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At the close of this engagement Mr. Mans- 
field will start on his western tour. 


Catherine, to the delight of all lovers of 
excellent plays, is scheduled for a several 
weeks’ longer run at the Garrick Theatre, 
the rumor being that the play will not be 
withdrawn until the middle of January. 


A Dangerous Maid has made a hit at the 
Casino, and the probabilities are that it has 
settled down for an all-season run, 


The career of the Hotel Topsy-Turvy is to” 
be emphasized on 5 December by the distri- 
bution of souvenirs. Among other continued 
successes are On and Off, at the Madison 
Square, The Liars, at the Empire, and Sport- 
ing Life, at the Academy of Music, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 
American—8.15, Chimes of Normandy. 
Biyou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.15, Jolly Musketeer. 

Casino 8.15, A Dangerous Maid. 
Columbus—8.15, Cumberland 61. 
Daly’s—8.15, Merchant of Venice. 
Empire—8.15, The Liars. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster, 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, 1 he Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—7.45, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Garnck—8.15, Catherine. 

Harlem Opera House—8.20, The Old Homestead. 
Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Topsy-Turvy. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, Worth a Million, 
Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the "Wells. 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Of. 
Star Theatre—8.15, The Two Orphans, 
Wallack’s—8.15, Ingomar the Barbarian. 
Exhibition of Snakes, Grand Central Palace. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Fields’s— Burlesque and variety. 
Harlem Music Hali— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée—W axworks, music, etc, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


FRONT PAGE 


Ong street coat of beige cloth, with re- 

7: vers inside of high collar and epaulets 

of brown velvet piped with beige 

cloth, Three brown frogs fasten the front. 

Shirt of brown velvet or cloth. Brown 

velvet hat trimmed with ostrich feathers of 
brown or black, 
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Lert Ficure—Reception gown of grey 
crépe made over white silk, with a drop skirt. 
The band on the skirt is composed of an 
elaborate design in gray baby ribbon, spangled 
with silver, each spangle being held with a 
crystal bead, The design is appliqued on the 
crépe with net underneath, the crépe being 
cut in the larger part of the pattern. Blouse 
bodice fastened in the back, finished at top 
with a band of embroidery like that on the 
skirt, which runs down each side of the fasten- 
ing at the back, finishing at the waist line in 
a point. Corded yoke and collar of green 
satin antique, sash and belt of gray chiffon. 
Toque with velvet crown spangled with silver 
and trimmed with light green tips. 

Seconp Lert Ficure—Green camel’s-hair 
serge street gown with gored skirt, briaded 
with broad and narrow black breid in a scroll 
design. The round bodice is tight fitting, 
and finished on either side of the front with 
three box-plaits of serge ; revers of light green 
cloth with scrolls of braid. Straps over the 
shoulders and on the sleeves of dark green 
serge with a light green band stitched on in 
the centre of each ; collar and vest of purple 
velvet with sailor knot finished with fine lace 
ends, 

Centrat Ficure—Bridesmaid’s gown of 
pink point d° esprit, with deep flounce of 
pink plaited net trimmed with six small 
ruffles in group of two, edged with quilled 
pink satin baby ribbon, Upper part of skirt 
trimmed witb bands of white insertion. Belt 
of pink chiffon, with short sash edged with 
plaited chiffon. Blouse bodice with yoke of 
shirred chiffon, edged with ruffles of net, 
edged with satin ribbon. Collar of pink 
corded satin antique, with inside tabs of 
lace. Jabot on the side of the ruffle of pink 
chiffon, with a bow in the centre of satin 
antique. Large black hat trimmed with 
black ostrich tips and chou of pink satin 
antique. 

(Continued on page vi) 






































Stylish 
Suimpe 
Dress. 


Fine all wool plaid, rich de- 
sign and colors. Full waist, 
puffed sleeves, collar and belt 
of velvet trimmed with appliqué 
lace; 4to 12 years. 


$8.50 to $10.50. 





Dresses bought here, whether 
for “everyday” wear, walking 
gowns, or party dress, do not 
have the “grown up” look so 
often seen in the general stores. 

They show very plainly that 
they have been made by Sis’ 
Dressmakers whose special study 
is to dress girls. 


Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the 


best manner, at the least cost. For 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 








B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Dressmaker 


AND 


Furrier 


10 W. 35th St. 


NEW YORK 
Near FirrH AVENUE 
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'$ Combs 


Joseph (H. WeHuas & Co. 








E. A. Morrison} 
& Son 


invite attention to the 
exceptional display of 
the choicest novel- 
ties in their 


FANCY GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


Fans 
A choice line of Lace, Painted 
and Spangled Fans in blacks and 
whites. 


Opera Glass Bags 
Crocheted and Beaded Bags in 
choice designs; also in silks, 
satins and other fancy materials. 


Buckles 


of Rhinestones, gilt, jet and 


steel, suitable for evening gowns. 


of Tortoise Shell and Amber 
Shell in Side Combs and Empire 
Combs with Small Pinsto match 


Leather Goods 


Side Bags in Sterling Silver and 
white metal mountings; Combi- 
nation books and Pocketbooks 
in newest Sterling silver designs 
in Grey and Greek Finish 
Mountings. 


893 BROADWAY 


oe 


“The Popufar Shop.”’ 





AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION 
of 
MUCH QUAINT AND 


AGREEABLE FURNITURE 
Set Forth for the Attraction of Uncon- 
ventional People with Individual 
Ideasand Methods of Making 
the House Beautiful. 
INTERESTING DEVICES 
in 
Carved Black Oak, 

Brown Toa Wood, 

Forest Green Ash, 
and 

Old Style Mahogany. 





Comfortable Upholstered Shapes, Cush- 
ioned Wicker Chairs and Settles, 
ready for covering in the very 
much approved 
“LIBERTY” FABRICS. 





hes” Leisurely Inspection is Cordially 
Invited. 





THE NEW BOOK, 
‘««PEN SKETCHES OF ORIGINAL 
FURNITURE,”’ BY POST FOR 
roc. IN STAMPS. 


42d Bt. W.—at 5B Boe. 


CHAS. T. JONES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN NEGLIGEES, LINGERIE, 
SHIRT WAISTS 





HIS waist is a novelty of the present season 
very smart and distinguished—made in 
all colors of silk, powdered with black or white 
chenille polka dots, 
Luxurious Robes 
Fine Laces and Embroideries 











(Trademarks Regd.) 
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LNCLIS/H BOOT MAKERS 
*GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889# 


Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 

Specimens always kept on 
hand for immediate use. 

Boots for Riding, Polo, Skat- 
ing, Hunting. Coachman’s and 
Livery Boots. 

FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK 
















HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Ex DOSitio: 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
| 
| 381 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 

( "et. 35th anc 26th gt. 
Correct GARMENTS FoR ALL Functions. 








SUITS. 





The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 


















CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 


‘Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon: 
| nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 


178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 


Bet. 22nd and 234 Sts., NEW 
| 181 Broadway, YORK 
Palmer House, = = Chicago. 


| Near Cortlandt St., 
| 
| 
| 


914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| Bas Accredited Agencies in all the Principz 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 





STERLING 
- MOUNTED 
CUT GLASS 


| Champagne and Claret Jugs, Bis 
cuit, Cigar and Tobacco Jars, 
Brandy, W biskey and Claret 
Decanters, Ice Tubs, Salts, 
Peppers, Vases, etc. 


MERIDEN COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Madison Square, 208 Fifth Avenue. 
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CONFIDENCES 








O chase is so persistently and feverishly pursued as that of 
humanity after happiness. In vain the ecclesiastic and 
the philosopher cry aloud the warning that life's 

crown is sorrow, not joy. Heedless of the realities man persists 
in cheating himself with a belief that somehow he can compel 
life to yield him happiness, and in pursuance of this theory he 
marries the girl of his choice or he sets out to amass wealth or 
he follows the beckonings of ambition. Whatever path he 
pursues his goal is always happiness which, of course, he as in- 
evitably never attains, for the ecclesiastic is right. 


Numerous are the panaceas suggested for the compeling of hap- 
piness—reforms, legislation, war, family life—and the many are 
incited to effort along various lines in the hope of attaining earthly 
joy ; but the wise man realizes that the dominant factor ina cheer- 
ful life, for that is the utmost achievable in this world, is a self 
that is not the slave of circumstance, one that always discerns the 
cloud’s silver lining. ‘The mastery of self is more than an ability 
to keep one’s desires in check, it has a positive side and this in 
homely parlance is defined as making the best of things, taking 
note of the usually unconsidered minor occurrences which the 
world of men and women take as matters of course, or resent if 
they happen to be deprived ofthem. Among these aids to making 
life endurable is the kindly service from unexpected sources that 
meets the wayfarer here. If the grumbler, or he who is so 
strenuously pursuing the phantom of future happiness that he ig- 
nores the little way-side acts that make for life’s betterment or 
its easement, should either of them observe closely the happen- 
ings of a single day with the object of discovering how much of 
the command Love Ye One Another had become infused into 
human intercourse, he would discover that although there are 
not wanting discouraging exhibitions of selfishness, the acts of 
kindness a half-way civilized person will meet with in a day's 
travel among strangers are many and surprising. 


If overtaken by disability, even the hurried guards of street 
cars take time for tender carefulness and fellow travelers offer 
needed services. In less pathetic cases attention to it will re- 
veal that numberless unrequitable services are performed con- 
stantly, sometimes in matters of moment but more frequently in 
little acts of no great importance in themselves but which create 
a positive atmosphere of pleasure. The difficulty with most 
persons is that whatever is accorded them is no more than their 
due in their own estimation, and they have consequently no per- 
ception of the little gladness shed on their lives by their fellows, 
and having no realization they take all and cry if the measure 
is ever more scant than is its wont. Selfishness is its own pun- 
ishment, however, for he who is blind to others’ virtues loses 
half of the possible joys of life ; happiness he cannot secure, and 
what he could compass he ignores. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A CLERGYMAN’S VIEW OF CLERICAL INEFFECT- 
IVENESS—-THE HOUSEWIFE AND THE WHEEL 
—TABULATED POVERTY—KIPLING’S IN- 
DIA A DISTORTION—THRIFTINESS AND 
WIFE PLURALITY—SCOTCH BLOOD 
AND PURITAN DIGESTION IT WAS 
THAT AILED CARLYLE 


Hen any class voices its difficulties, pro- 
W\ vided alway that the voicing is short 
of duration and to the point, more 
or less interest attaches to the outpouring, since 
most of us are more curious about our fellow 
men and women than about any other created 
thing. And while the recital of downright 
grievances is usually a bore, explanation as to 
why I fail or why I shortcome are a more vi- 
vacious form of self-revelation. The pulpit 
has for some time come in for a considerable 
amount of sharp criticism, and a certain de- 
fense set up by a member of the cloth is inter- 
esting if not convincing. Competition, it ap- 
pears, is sharper than ever before, and the 
clergyman has to race with interesting distrac- 
tions in order to secure the interest and aid of 
men and women. The press, the stage, the 
club, the wheel, the lodges, the saloon are 
some of the competitive attractions noted. As 
an explanation of the failure of the church to 
check the spread of unbelief, no statement 
could be more superficial and inadequate. 








* 
* * 


Poverty is at last to be still more scientifi- 
cally considered than it ever has been previous 
to this age, the idea being no longer entertained 
that it is and will forever continue to be an 
inevitable condition for the majority of the 
human race. Notask so Herculean as the im- 
mediate abolition of poverty is contemplated, 
for nothing short of a swift and sudden as 
lightning change in men could bring that about ; 
but the present effort is to classify the causes 
of poverty, and to tabulate them so that stu- 
dents of social economies and philanthropists 
and publicists can have reliable data from which 
towork. Theclassification is under the direc- 
tion of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, and it is to supersede the method 
of tabulation in vogue for the last ten years. 
The new classification names among the causes 
of poverty, disregard of family ties, including 
neglect to contribute to support by children, 
brothers, sisters or other natural supporters ; 
intemperance, licentiousness, dishonesty or 
other moral defects ; lack of thrift, industry or 
judgment ; physical and mental defects (blind, 
deaf, crippled trom birth, insane, feeble- 
minded) and cases in which no cause within 
the family appears. Besides poverty attribut- 
able to following causes will also be tabulated ; 
defective sanitation, degrading surroundings, 
unwise philanthropy, lack of employment— 
not fault of employee. It may be readily seen 
how much more intelligently the problem of 
the poor can be grappled with when the causes 
are carefully traced. None too soon is this 
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matter being deliberately considered, for the 
moneys expended upon penal and reformatory 
institutions and upon refuges and almshouses 
are a severe tax upon the resources and energy 
of the self-helpful members of the nation. 


**% 
Someone lately has been quoting Charles 


Reade’s criticism on George Eliot and it does 
not come so far from hiting the bull’s eye; her 























































to the dictates of hussies and their unscrupul- 
ous hangers on. 


* 
* * 


Taking unto himself a wife, unless the lady 
is a person of wealth, is an expensive proceed- 
ing for a man, one that is apt to leave him 
shorn of many bachelor indulgences such as a 
horse or membership in an expensive club. 
Men of other nations are, it appears, more 
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business seems to consist principally in de- 
scribing, with marvelous accuracy, the habits, 
manners and customs of animalcule as they 
exist under the microscope, 


* 
* * 


An Englishman jealous of the honor of his 
nation has been taking Kipling somewhat to 
task for his portrayal of India as it appears in 
some of the Plain Tales and the defender is 
moved to aver that however true to fact indi- 
vidual occurence or individual characterization 
may be, yet that considered as a whole the view 
presented is a travesty of India the govern- 
ment of which is not conducted in obedience 
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thrifty in their matrimonial arrangements, 
the wife being made a source of income in- 
stead of expenditure. When a new tax is 
levied by the government, the land owner looks 
about for a stalwart young woman, an expert 
agriculturist, whom when found he purchases 
and forthwith annexes as his fifth, sixth or 
eighth wife as the case may be. These highly 
humane and as highly moral proceedings are 
going on to-day in a British dependency. 


* 
* * 


A contemplation of Carlyle as revealed 
through intimate correspondence as well as by 


(Continued on page 326) 




















THE ARDSLEY GOLF TOURNAMENT 


(For description see another page) 




















































(Continued from page 324) 
a reading of his books has fixed an admirer in 
an opinion as to the cause of Carlyle’s persist- 
ent melancholy. It was, so this student in- 
sists, a habit in which he had encouraged 
himself and to which he was predestined by his 
Scotch blood, his Puritan spirit and his Puritan 
digestion, a matter of temperament rather 
then circumstance. Even this kindly and 
reasonable defence will not, however, seem to 
all readers to excuse Carlyle’s outbursts of un- 
governable rage, nor his very silly habit of 
manufacturing words to express his ragings, nor 
his unspeakable rudeness to people and about 
them. An unlovely figure in English litera- 
ture, it is doubtful if he will rank with the im- 
mortals, failing even that excuse for being a 
boor. 


MR. DOBSON’S STRANGE EX- 
PERIENCE AT THE 
HORSE SHOW 





Eter Dobson went to the horse show. 
Who did not? But he cared not a 
splinter for horses and couldn't tell one 

breed from another. 

‘« I leave all the technicalities to the jockeys 
and stable boys,’’ he had been heard to say in 
his lazy, exasperating drawl, and, in the ver- 
nacular of the stable boys, his ‘‘horsey’’ 
friends at once ‘‘ jumped on to him,’’ and he 
was most deservedly snubbed during the rest 
of the week. 

But this has nothing to do with his extraor- 
dinary experience. 

It was Friday night ; the Garden was packed, 
and after being shoved around the ring until he 
almost lost his temper he went up to the top of 
the building and gazed down upon the mass of 
heads below. He was a man of odd notions 
at times, and it suddenly occurred to him what 
the effect would be if, instead of all those heads 
being round, the monotony should be relieved 
by a proportion of triangles and squares and 
other geometrical figures. All the thousands 
of bodies being topped by balls seemed to him 
very comical ; so, smiling broadly, he snapped 
his monocle in his eye with the dexterity that 
comes only from long practice. Then he in- 
stantly realized that something was wrong. 
And he was right. The glass was cracked. 

«« Allow me,”” said a voice at his side as he 
stared ruefully at the ruined monocle, and 
turning both his eyes down in the direction of 
the voice he saw a dapper-looking little old 
man holding a green leather case toward him. 

¢¢ [__er—h’ m—I don’t understand,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Dobson as he quizzically eyed the 
speaker and edged off from him. 

‘¢ You are welcome to my glass, as yours is 
broken,’” was the pleasant response. ‘* You 
will find it an excellent one.’’ 

*¢ Ah,’’ was Peter Dobson’s mental com- 
ment, ‘‘some agent for an eye-glass shop. 
I'll try the thing.”” And without another 
word he took the case, and then quickly 
snapped the glass in his eye. 

The dapper little old man was truthful. It 
was an excellent one, as clear as a dew-drop 
and—but what extraordinary scene was that 
transacting down below? 

Mr. Dobson leaned eagerly forward and 
every drop of blue blood in his veins surged to 
his head. He knew that he had dined wisely, 
so it was not that ; but there in the arena were 
half a dozen chariots with four horses harnessed 
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abreast, dashing madly around, while toga- 
robed youths yelled and shouted in a language 
that recalled his early school days. 

Mr. Dobson was not an imaginative man, 
and he knew at once that something had gone 
tremendously wrong with his right eye ; so, 
with an embarrassed cough, he dropped the 
glass into his hand and stared gloomily at the 
dock-tailed horses that were quietly trotting 
around the ring. 





for now down there in the arena were two men 
fighting with short swords ; and just as one 
stood over the other with the sword at his 
throat and his head turned to the white-robed 
women, who inverted their thumbs, the glass 
popped to the floor, and he again saw the 
horses trotting around the ring. 

‘¢ The conditions change, but the spirit is 
the same,”” burst out the dapper old man mel- 
lifluously, as he made a hasty grab for the 














































(Driving Costume. For description see another page ) 


‘* Fine, stirring sight, eh ?** queried the an- 
cient man softly. 

‘*H'm—yes, I fancy so,’’ answered Mr. 
Dobson reluctantly, being averse to converse 
with suspicious strangers. Then he slipped 
the clear bit of glass in his left eye, in order to 
test if that organ were also in an abnormal 
condition. 

Yes, he would have to consult an oculist, 
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glass ; and as Mr. Dobson gasped out, ‘«Oh, 
I say, what shop ** he dissolved into the 
crowd and was gone. 

And Peter Dobson has not yet solved to his 
satisfaction whether his extraordinary experi- 
ence was due to some peculiarity of the mon- 
ocle or to vertigo caused by the heat and ter- 
rapin, which he suspected, when he ate it, had ~ 
been canned. Mary Adelaide Keeler. 
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Ne of winter's many charms are the 
beautiful furs, and this year the neck 
pieces and muffs are most charming. 

For $49.50 one can get a very smart neck 
arrangement and muff in blue fox with a fox 
head at the back of the cape, and two small claws 
hanging beneath. The cape or really collar- 
ette is a trifle longer than last year’s and the 
stole fronts reach below the waist line. The 
muff is large, with a head at one side and a 
large tail dangling at the other. The idea is 
new and the effort is very good. 

Alaska dyed fox is the same price, $49.00 
that is $24.75 for muff and $24.75 for boa. 
The shade of reddish brown is lovely and the 
muff is particularly nice, being without stiffen- 
ing and lined with the same fur. A fox head 
turns back from the top and shows a conven- 
ient pocket. At either side are tails. The 
boa has a collar effect with stole fronts. 

Extremely smart is a hunter’s green velvet 
and sable neck confection. The sable is 
blended and stretches around the base of a high 
collar and frill of velvet. Two skins are 
used and come together in the center of the 
back and are finished with tails. A large dog- 
ear bow with stiff flaring ends comes between. 
Price $62.50. 

Tiger-skin rugs range from {$90.00 to 
$500.00. The fine Bengal tigers are of 
course expensive, but the cheaper ones are very 
effective. A pretty arrangement for a divan is 
to spread across it a tiger skin. Let the head 
and perhaps front jaws extend on the floor, the 
other part reaching across the divan, then 
bank a mass of pillows up at the back. 

Those lovely Polar bear rugs are from $50 
up. I heard the other day of a woman whose 
drawing room was a dream of brilliant green 
with numbers of rich white fur rugs thrown 
about the floor. And each week her maid 
sprinkles the rugs with Orris sachet powder so 
that on entering the room one feels as if she 
had wandered into a conservatory, so subtle 
and fragrant is the air. 

A long cloth traveling coat lined throughout 
with fur and with mink collar that can be 
turned very high, and deep mink cuffs—just 
such a coat as one needs for driving or travel- 
ing. Price $187. I forgot to say the lining 
is of squirrel. 

Preparation for Horse Show week brought 
forth beautiful models that have been held back 
for the occasion. One lovely hat that I had a 
peep at was of corn-blue ribbed silk; heavy cords 
of raw silk running through the gros-grain 
made a beautiful background for the steels and 
sequin embroidery which generously covered 
the entire crown, which was soft. The brim 
was of feathery chinchilla slashed in front and 
twined with a twist of velvet the same shade as 
the silk. A white bird of paradise aigrette 
waived high at one side. The sketch gives 
one the idea of the extreme smartness of the 
hat. To go with this I was told there was a 
beautiful shoulder cape and dainty muff. Set 
complete $150 or hat $35. 

For a child nothing could be prettier than a 
picture hat of brown velvet lined with blue; 
The crown was soft and the brim shirred 
and wired. Blue tips were at one side and 
long chiffon ends of blue tied under the chin. 
Price $14. 

Another toque worth mention is of castor 
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color velvet embroidered in gray chenille and 
steel. Bird of paradise aigrette in white, 
flecked with black rhinestone ornaments. The 
price of this lovely hat is $25. 

Beautiful are the new frocks now being 
shown for little folks. Of dainty white mull 
there was a dream inlet with valenciennes in- 
sertion, the insertion reaching to nearly the 
the waist. The bottom of the little skirt edged 
with ruffles of lace to match. The bodice 
was a cobweb of insertion and of mull and 
was worn over a pink silk slip. Price $28.50. 

Dancing school frock for a little girl of nine 
is made of white point d’esprit. The fluffy 
little skirt is entirely covered with narrow ruf- 
fles trimmed with blue feather-edged baby 
ribbon. Bodice covered with rows of the rib- 
bon sewn on flat. Knots of blue ribbon peep 
from the shoulders and there is a girdle of blue 
with sash at the back. This dainty gown can 
be had for $35.50. 

A white, a little less elaborate, with ac- 
cordion-plaited skirt trimmed at the bottom 
with many rows of feather-edged ribbon in 
white also is $32.50 and suitable for a younger 
child. 

A beauty in this department is a white or- 
gandie, very short waisted with the skirt cov- 
ered in two-inch ruffles put on from the very 
bottom to within four inches of the belt each 
ruffle edged with pale blue feather-edged rib- 
bon and a space between the ruffles of about 
three inches. Yoke of crossed insertion 
trimmed with swiss ruffles. Blue satin ribbons 
tie across the shoulders. The little sleeves 
come only to the elbow and are of crossed in- 
sertion and swiss to match the yoke and finished 
with a dainty ruffle. Sash tied under the arms 
and with a small bow and long ends hanging 
to the bottom of the skirt. Price $25. 
Could anything be more picturesque, more 
charming than this little frock on a wee little 
figure with golden hair? The sketch shows 
how stylish it is and then the material is so 
crisp and lovely. 

Another shop—another set of ideas brings 
one to a counter filled with those useful leather 
goods for men. Ain alligator case lined with 
lovely yellow leather containing two military 
brushes with ebony backs can be had for $5. 50. 

Case of green morocco holding mirror and 
brushes and comb lined with smart tan leather 
cost $6. 

But the greatest bargain of all is a case of 
black seal well lined with tan leather, and hold- 
ing soap box, nail brush, military brush, tooth 
brush, comb, scissors and tooth-powder bottle 
(one can see by the sketch how very attractive it 
is) placed so as to take up as little space as 
possible. Men who are constantly going out 
of town would find such a case a saving of no 
end of bother ; it is always ready to throw ina 
traveling bag, and one is sure of not leaving 
necessary toilet articles behind, and it can be 
had for the small sum of $3.25. 

Alligator note book for large papers in a 
highly polished brown, cost $2. 50. 

Leather collar box which ensures one’s col- 
lars not being crumpled or soiled with other 
articles of clothing rubbing against them when 
traveling can be bought for 45 cents each. 
Larger size with a leather handle at the top 
$1.25. 

Men appreciate solid comfortable gifts. A 
nice birthday or Christmas present would be 
a mahogany letter and paper stand with two ink 
wells attached. It is not large, and looks well 
standing on any desk, at the same time it is very 
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useful. The one I have described is $3.75 
and there is a handsomer one for $5 25. 

Something for the neck is an unending 
problem, and now that white is the modish 
thing a large supply is necessary to freshness 
and daintiness ; for $3 one can buy a really 
lovely white taffeta collar, like the sketch, with 
a succession of turned-over points and a fluffy 
bow made of many pointed ends of the taffeta 
edged with either white or fancy ribbons and 
standing wind-mill-like in all directions. 
These come also in pinks and blues and white 
and black. Another collar has a cravat with 
corded ends caught tightly in the centre with 
a knot of silk ; on these satin ribbon is used as 
atrimming. Price $2. 

Black silk gauze ruche to wear as a boa, 
and with ends, cost only $2. 

Black silk gauze shirred very full and really 
lovely boa can be bought for $6. To this the 
ends are long and full. 

Black dotted mousseline de soie ties with 
ruffle and ribbon, $4. 

Beautiful white feather boas that are so be- 
coming thrown about the throat when wearing 
a low neck frock are now $22. 

White taffeta with black chenille dots as 
represented in sketch, and encrusted with chan- 
tilly tied in a four-in-hand around a high collar 
of silk is $3.75. 

For $2.25 one can buy a lovely scarf of 
white mousseline de soie with heart-shaped 
ends and trimmed with chantilly lace, black 
chenille dots as shown in sketch. Stocks and 
ties made of bandanna silks are now selling for 
95 cents each. For 75 cents men can buy 
very fine wool socks of black with fancy plaid 
centres, 

An exquisite hat of olive brown velvet 
trimmed with feathers to match has a brim of 
yellow and violet pansies. The cape is un- 
usually smart and is made of velvet and silk 
the shade of the hat. Both cape and hat are 
very distinguished. 

Unless one hasa dressing room attached where 
a washstand in the room is unnecessary a large 
tin enameled washstand is very durable and 
serviceable. In a country house I visited not 
long ago there was just a stand fitted out with 
every luxury of the toilette and infinitely 
smarter than wood. The very long single are 
$9, double $10, and very small ones $3.75. 

A good plain plaited candle stick is selling 
for $2.50. 

Pressed glass ice-water pitchers with silver 
tops are $1 each. 

Flower holders, glass and silver, in tall lovely 
designs are $1. 

After dinner coffee pot charmingly shaped 
$3.25. 

This plated ware is a revelation, it is so good 
and so amazingly cheap; for $32 one can 
own five pieces of quadruple plate in a tea 
service. The handles are all of ebony and 
the design early English. Even if one has 
handsome silver there are many occasions when 
plated ware is very useful and it always relieves 
one of anxiety. 

A novel idea is a good-cheer tankard for 
Thanksgiving. 

Very pretty ones come in the college colors 
—yYale, Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, and so 
on. The seal of the college, in silver, is em- 
bedded in the front, and the price is 
only $5. 

Mugs for golf prizes, or to be used in the 
same way, are $5.50, and are blue or green in 
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(Continued trom page 330) 
tone with approximate golf figures depicted 
around the bowl. There is a narrow silver 
rim at the top. 

Golf score books in red, black and green 
seal leather with crossed clubs in silver, raised 
on the outside, are $4.50. 

A pretty frame for a golf enthusiast is made 
of brilliant crimson velvet, heart-shape, with 
silver golf sticks crossed. Price, $10. 

Like an old-fashioned filagree card-case, golf 
cases are being made—the card slips from the 
top. These pretty bits are $7. 

Silver sponge holder to fasten against the 
wall, cost $17. The stands are $24. 

An unusual arrangement in silver is called a 
pipe holder. I should think it would be very 
serviceable, and when one racks her brain,to 
know what to give a man, such hints are not 
to be lightly treated. The price is $15. 

Lovely gold medallion frames, made after 
old patterns, are $13. 

A modern one in the same metal, and stud- 
ded with amethysts, is $15. 

For a yatchtsman a gift of a silver match 
box, enameled with his club flag, would be 
very appropriate. Such safes can be bought 
for $7.50, and if people would only realize that 
Christmas is creeping on apace, and these 
things must be thought of, they would do 
well. 
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SOME HORSE SHOW GOWNS—A COSTUME IN 
WHICH WERE COMBINED SMARTNESS AND 
PICTURESQUENESS, A RARE OCCUR- 
ANCE—DRIVING COATS 


Pathetic as many of the smart set are said 
to have become of late as to their 
leadership in dress at the Horse Show, 

still this admirable function is quoted every- 
where as the one popular occasion where the 
exploitation of early winter fashions may be 
viewed and enjoyed. So far as tradespeople 
went there seemed to be no diminution of pre- 
paratory activity which is convincing that a 
large support, from a dress point of view, re- 
mained loyal. 

Among some of the smart gowns worn was 
a light pervenche blue cloth combined in a 
very French-like way with claret colored vel- 
vet and trimmed with pale velvety beaver. The 
skirt was gored in its length with the grace of an 
inverted convolvulus. It opened on each side, 
showing a panel of claret velvet, divided into 
three parts, the wide one in the middle bor- 
dered by two rows of beaver and the two nar- 
row remaining strips of velvet finished off with 
fur also, but a trifle narrower in width. The 
middle panels were each laced across with a 
narrow glistening cord of cut steel which 
ended in a bow knot at the bottom, the cord 
finished by a cut steel olive in imitation of a 
button. 

The cloth bodice had a half high collar at- 
tached lined with claret velvet. The back is 
seamless with fronts quite open but drawn in 
at the waist line with a claret velvet sash belt 
in crush folds and knotting on the left where 
the bodice crossed over. This velvet then 
hung in scarf ends finished off with small steel 
fringe ornaments. The fronts were bordered 
with fur and so were the small crescent epaulettes 
over the sleeve tops as well as the wrist flare of 
the tight-fitting sleeves. 
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Two vests accompanied this gown—one for 
dressy indoor occasions, the other for street 
wear. For full-dress wear there was a vest 
of cosmos yellow satin Roxane, embroidered by 
hand ina much deeper shade of dull yellow 
chenille mingled with leaves and flowers 
wrought with brilliant steel beads and paillettes. 
The wide straight collar-band repeated this 
motif. Vest number two was of claret velvet 
crossed closely with steel cord the same as on 
skirt paneling, and the seam of collar-band was 
hidden by two bits of beaver meeting in the 
middle where a claret velvet bow was prettily 
clasped by a steel ornament. 

Very chic, too, was the felt hat in palest ot 
pervenche blue, which had been ordered with 
the gown. It had a triple upturned front, 
with a pair of wide high-set wings shaded in 
these blues from the darkest to the palest tint, 
almost white, in fact, and between the open 
wings were a cluster of shaded Jack roses in 
claret tones, with a cache peigne to correspond 
in clusters also under the brim on each side. 


FRENCH GRAY CLOTH 


Picturesque costumes seldom appeal to 
women who dress smartly for the reason that 
they never seem to have any distinction about 
them, and distinction is in reality the essence 
of smartness. But there are always exceptions 
to break down pet theories, as was discovered 
in another Horse Show gown—one built of 
French gray cloth en princesse, in those flow- 
ing skirt lines which were due to the ripple of 
a fitted flounce deeply set in. It was trimmed 
with bands of stitched cloth and fastened at 
the left in front. The entire bodice was also 
covered with stitched bands, while the fronts 
opened over a flounce of lace and mousseline de 
soie, very prettily arranged. The sleeves were 
of gray velvet in cross shirrings over cords, and 
reached only to the elbow, where a ruffled 
band of chinchilla gave an easy finish in har- 
mony with the fichu about to be described, 
which gave the picturesque element to this 
gown. 

Fancy it shirred over thick cords of the 
same gray velvet as the sleeves, and having for 
border a rippling ruffle of choicest chinchilla, 
fitting with all the charm of a Marie Antoi- 
nette cape. The lining of collar being also of 
chinchilla, the effect was perfect. This fichu 
crossed at the belt, and had two long velvet 
scarf ends which fell below the knee ; they, too, 
were deeply bordered with the same fur. At 
the point of crossing there were two large vel- 
vet Jacqueminot roses, one very dark, the other 
brilliant of tint, which gave the most fascinat- 
ing color and finish at the tapering waist line 
imaginable. 

A very odd hat in the way of a low-crowned 
felt in old-rose color—in fact, so low was the 
crown that there seemed to be none rising 
above an exquisite wreath of shaded velvet 
Jack roses which lay on the straight brim, 
with their foliage, as one may remember to 
have seen in old 1830 gift books—engravings 
of beauties of that day who sat on garden séats 
or marble steps, with drooping baskets filled 
with flowers at their sides. Baldini or Gan- 
dara, had they such an enchantingly lovely sit- 
ter as the wearer of this costume, would give 
to the world a portrait which would never be 
forgotten. 


TRIPLE CAPES ON DRIVING COATS 


Long driving coats of Melton or broadcloth 
now reach the ground and are fitted en prin- 
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cesse, and were never built with more grace of 
line. They are lined with heavy soft tailor’s 
silk in delicious light colors. On the edge 
several rows of stitching is the correct finish. 
Very large buttons are used, four or five usu- 
ally, to button them from the collar to below 
the hips. The hight of collar is enormous 
and gives capital protection if strapped under 
the chin on windy days. The sleeves give 
full play to the arm, but have a close fit. Two 
flap pockets are seen in front. Triple capes 
lined with silk, or double-breasted fur-lined 
fronts, with fur collar and cuffs, are in vogue. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 

Milliners say they are driven frantic by 
their clientéle begging them to trim their hats 
with quills which will not break out, you 
know. Quills are quills and not golf sticks, 
thinks the milliner, but she does not say so. 
Oh no, she cleverly introduces a new style 
quills, broken quills if you will, clipped off in 
the middle. Capital idea and so safe getting 
in or out of carriage, cabs, hansoms or the 
Avenue bus, if you are driven to that. 


THE— 

Only perceptible difference between the 
latest English felt riding hat of this season and 
last is that the crown of the latter is broader, 
consequently it is worn lower. The sides 
curl up slightly. Silk hats are very low and 
broad, curled up moderately at the sides also 
and worn low down over the brow. Straight 
high linen collars, a tie and cravat pin are in 
good form. 


Ir— 

Is to be feared that few women are con- 
scious of the absurdity of ruffling, plaiting and 
puffing fur in among white, écru or black lace 
and flounces. Neither the fur nor the lace is 
improved by this treatment, nor is the purpose 
of either done justice to. As for cloak or 
mantle so built it is sure to border on the 
grotesque. 


W HaT— 

A smart idea that of London furriers to 
make gauntlets of fur to match coat trimmings 
with an inverted wrist flare the same as those 
on our gown sleeves. It makes the gloved 
hand look so smart to have fur rest over the 
back of it. Besides there is no doubt it 
accents one’s hight by making the arms look 
longer. Those who detest carrying muffs, 
and many do, will seize the idea and order 
them at once, and start the fashion over here. 


Wre— 

Saw a few tulle toques worn at the opera 
last season and greatly admired them, but this 
winter they are to be grand chic. The tulles 
are often shaded with charming effect. Mar- 
about, white heron, and ostrich trim them 
beautifully, to say nothing of the chance to 
use gold paillettes so much the craze. 


How— 

Much admired were the light-colored cloth 
gowns which were so smartly worn by the 
young contingent of maids and maters, and 
how confirmed one is in the opinion that silver- 
gray, trim it how you will, is an ideal gown 
for dressy functions! Old-rose cloth in its 
new tint has captured so many admirers that 
we may look for it among ultra-smart gather- 
ings later in the season. 
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DAVID HARUM 


BY EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. D. APPLETON 


AND CoO, 


‘| “He circumstances under which this 
work was produced have given it a 
certain pathetic interest and a pecul- 

iar distinction that would not have fallen to 

its lot had the author lived; but apart from 
these what might be termed accidental hap- 
penings, the story would have made its mark 
had there been nothing but its merit to draw 
attention to it. The centre of interest and 
by far the best work in the volume are the 
parts devoted to the elucidation of the hero, 

a type of a certain class of Americans whose 

morality is proof against all forms of tempta- 

tion up to the horse-swapping point. David 

Harum himself had a clear idea as to his own 

and other’ limitations on this subject, and 

upon one occasion he held forth as follows : 
**¢ A hoss-trade ain’t like anythin’ else. 

A feller may be straighter ’n a string in ev’ ry- 
thin’ else, an’ never tell the truth—that is, 
the hull truth—about a hoss. I trade hosses 
with hoss-traders. They all think they know 
as much as I do, an’ 1 dunno but what they 
do, They hain’t learnt no diff’rent, anyway, 
an’ they’ve had chances enough. If a feller 
come to me that didn’t think he knowed 
anythin’ about a hoss, an’ wanted to buy on 
the square, he'd git, fur’s I knew, square 
treatment. At any rate I'd tell him all ’t I 
knew. But when one o’ them smart Alecks 
comes along an’ cal’lates to do up old Dave, 
why he’s got to take his chances, that’s all. 
An’ mind ye,’ asserted David, shaking his 
forefinger impressively, ‘it ain’t only them 
fellers. I’ve been wuss stuck two three time 
by church members in good standin’ than 
anybody I ever dealed with. Take old Dea- 
kin Perkins. He’s a terrible feller fer church 
bus’nis ; c’n pray an’ psalm-sing to beat the 
Jews, an’ in spiritual matters c’n read his 
title clear the hull time, but when it comes 
to hoss-tradin’ you got to git up very early in 
the mornin’ or he’ll skin the eye-teeth out 
of ye. Yes, sir! Scat my ! I believe 
the old critter makes hosses! But the dea- 
kin,’ added David, ‘he, he, he, he! the 
deakin hain’t hardly spoke to me fer some 
consid’able time, the deakin hain’t. He, 
he, he! 





* ” + 


Harum derided the idea of horseback rid- 
ing, declaring he never ** ‘c’d see the sense 
on’t. I c’n imagine gettin’ on to a hoss’s 
back when ’t was either that or walkin’, but 
to do it fer the fun o’ the thing ’s more ’n I 
c’n understand. There you be,’ he contin- 
ued, ‘stuck up four five feet up in the air 
like aclo’espin, havin’ your backbone chucked 
up into your skull, an’ takin’ the skin off in 
spots an’ places, expectin’ ev’ry next minute 
the critter’ll git out f’m under ye—no, sir,’ 
he protested, ‘if it come to be that it was 
either to ride a hossback fer the fun o’ the 
thing or have somebody kick me, an’ kick 
me hard, I'd say, ‘* Kick away.’’ It comes 
to the same thing fur ’s enjoyment goes, an’ 
it’s a dum sight safer.’”’ 

* 4 * 


This prejudice did not, however, interfere 
with a certain horse-sale transaction, an oc- 
currence which Harum delighted to retail, 
Miss Verjoos, whose horse had gone lame, 
sought out Harum in order to secure a horse 
he had lately purchased. This is a capital 
story, including the sequel, when Harum 
makes a would-be patronizing gentleman bite 
the dust : 

s¢ ¢ 6 Don’t you ride ?”” she says, ** Hoss- 
back?” I says. ‘* Why, of course,’’ she 
says. ‘* No, ma’am,”’ I says, ‘* not when I 
c’n raise the money to pay my fine.’” She 
looked kind o” puzzled at that,’ remarked 
David, ‘ but I see the other girl look at her 
an’ give her a kind o’ quiet laugh. 

6¢¢ 66 Wa’al,”’ I says, ‘I guess I c’n resk 
it if you can, but I didn’tbuy him fer a saddle 
hoss, an’ if I’m to own him fer any len’th o’ 
time I'd ruther he'd forgit the saddle bus’ nis, 
an’ in any case,’’ I says, ‘*I wouldn’t like 
him to git a sore back, an’ then agin,”’ I 
-ays, **I hain’t got no saddle.”’ 


6666 Wa’al,”’ she says, givin’ her head a 
toss, “ if I couldn’t sit straight I’d never ride 
agin. I never made a hoss’s back sore in my 
life,’’ she says. ‘** Wec’n change the sad- 
dle,’’ she says, an’ off she jumps, an’, scat 
my ! exclaimed David, ‘the way she 
knowed about gettin’ that saddle fixed—pads, 
straps, girts, a’ the hull bus’nis, an’ put up 
her foot fer me to give her a lift, an’ wheeled 
that hoss an’ went out o’ the yard a-kitin’, 
was as slick a piece o’ hoss bus’nis as ever I 
see. It took fust money, that did,” said Mr. 
Harum with a confirmatory shake of the 
head. ‘Wa’al,’ he resumed, ‘in about a 
few minutes back she come, lickity-cut, an’ 
pulled up in front o’ me, ‘*C’n you send 
my sister's hoss home ?”’ she says, ** an’ then 
I shan’t have to change agin. I'll stay on 
my hoss,’’ she says, laughin’, an’ then agin 
laughin’ fit to kill, fer I stood there with my 
mouth open clear to my back teeth, not bein’ 
used to doin’ bus’nis ’ith quite so much neat- 
niss an’ dispatch, as the sayin’ is.’ ’” 





* * 


Among the other objects in life that had 
interested Harum was a son who died in 
childhood, and whose death had been a soul- 
piercing blow to the horse-dealing banker. 
His experience with this grief leads him to 
philosophize as to sorrows, which he does ia 
these pathetic words : 

‘¢¢The’s a good many diffrent sorts an’ 
kinds o’ sorro’,’ he said, after a moment, 
‘that’s in some ways kind o” kin to each 
other, but I guess losin’ a child ’s a specie by 
itself. Of course I passed the achin’, smartin’ 
point years ago, but it’s somethin’ you can’t 
fergit—that is, you can’t help feelin’ about 
it, because it ain’t only what the child was 
to you, but what you keep thinkin’ he'd ’a’ 
been growin’ more an’ more to be to you. 
When I lost my little boy I didn’t only lose 
him as he was, but I ben losin’ him over an’ 
agin all these years. What he'd ’a’ ben 
when he was so old; an’ what when he’d 
got to be a big boy; an’ what he’d ’a’ ben 
when he went mebbe to collidge; an’ what 
he’d ’a’ ben afterward, an’ up to now. Of 
course the times when a man stuffs his face 
down into the pillers nights passes after a 
while; but while the’s some sorro’s that the 
happenin’ o’ things helps ye to fergit, I guess 
the’s some that the happenin’ o’ things keeps 
ye rememberin’, an’ losin’ a child’s one on 


, >>> 


em. 


A TRAVELER IN TIBET 


New traveler has come into notice, 

A one who endured the most extraordi- 
nary experiences. A. Henry Savage 

Landor went to Tibet in 1897, with thirty 
companions; in some way the Tibitans heard 
of his indiscretion and forced him back from 
every pass he attempted. At last he reached 
the sacred lake of Mansarowar, 15,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and made valuable ex- 
plorations of the upper Bramaputra basin. 
Only two of his men remained—an Indian 
and a Chinese leper. After reading his book, 
In the Forbidden Land, which recently ap- 
peared in London, we are not surprised that 
Tibet has not become popular as a Mecca for 
tourists. No European has entered the capi- 
tal of the Tibitans since 1845, and Mr. 
Landor was turned back several times. Fi- 
nally he succeeded in getting across the moun- 
tains, only to be attacked by the natives and 
carried before the Pombo or Governor. Then 
torture began. First he was taken for a ride. 
He says: “ The saddle of the pony I had 
been thrown upon is worthy of description; 
it was in reality the wooden frame of a very 
high-backed saddle, from the back of which 
some five or six sharp iron spikes stuck out 
horizontally, As I sat on this implement of 
torture the spikes caught me in the small of 
the back. My guard having been augmented 
by twenty or thirty mounted men with mus- 
kets and swords, we set off at a furious 
pace. A horseman riding in front of me led 
my pony by means of a cord, as my hands 
were manacled behind my back, and thus we 
traveled across country for miles. In order 
to accelerate our speed, a horseman rode by 
my side, lashing my pony to make it go its 
hardest. Meanwhile the horseman who held 
the cord did his utmost to pull me out of the 
saddle, no doubt in the hope of seeing me 
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trampled to death by the cohort behind me, 
As I leaned my body forward so as to main- 
tain my seat, and with my arms pulled vio- 
lently backwards by the rope, the flesh was 
rubbed off my hands and knuckles by the 
chain of the handcuffs, in places the bone 
was exposed and, of course, every tug brought 
me into forcible contact with the spikes and 
inflicted deeper‘wounds.’’ Nor was this all. 
On returning to the Governor he was tortured 
in various other ways by several brutes. 
“One, a powerful, repulsive individual, held 
in his hands a great knobbed mallet, used for 
fracturing bones; another carried a bow and 
arrows, a third held a big two-handed sword ; 
while others made a display of various ghastly 
instruments of torture. The crowd, thirsting 
for my blood, formed up in a semicircle, leav- 
ing room for me to see the parade of the 
torture implements that awaited me; and, as 
my eyes roamed from one figure to another, 
the several Lamas shook their various imple- 
ments to show that they were preparing for 
action.”” Nor was this all. The Pombo 
brandished a red-hot iron bar, held by a long 
wooden handle, an inch within Mr. Landor’s 
eyes. ‘ The heat was so intense,”’ says the 
traveler, “ that it seemed as if my eyes—the 
left one especially—were being dessicated and 
my nose scorched; though the time seemed 
interminable, I do not think that the heated 
bar was’ before my eyes actually longer than 
thirty seconds.”” We recommend Tibet to 
people suffering from ennui. 


MINIATURE SERMONS 


FROM THE ORIENT 


$6 He result of goodness is always 
good.” Raja Rasala. 


‘¢Eyes are given to see the 
beauty of the world.”’ 
Legend of Sila Dai. 


‘*What will the brightness benefit the 
blind if thou light a hundred lamps ?”’ 
Puran Bhagat. 


‘‘The deaf hears no voice though thou 
sound a drum beside him.”’ 
Puran Bhagat. 


**It is better to look at the wise than to 
keep company with fools.” 
Story of Raja Chandor Chan, 


‘*The whole world is a precious thing, 
and a precious thing is happiness,"’ 
Raja Gopi Chand. 


‘* Elders should pardon the faults of the 
young,”’ Puran Bhagat. 


** What Fate has written must be endured, 
and who is to be blamed ?”’ Raja Nal. 


‘¢ Why should we nourish that tree that 
gives neither shade nor scent ?”” 
Raja Rasali. 
‘* The redness of the ruby will never de- 


part though rubbed in seventy ashes.”’ 
The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha. 


‘Without feet anklets are useless, and 
bracelets without arms.” 
The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha. 


‘The betél-fields have many a keeper 
and flowers many a bee.” 


The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha. 


“ Steep is the path of the saintship.”” 
Saki Sarwar and Jati. 


‘*Destroy thy self-conceit, destroy thy 
pride, then know that thou hast encompassed 
the saintship.”’ Raja Gopi Chand. 


COL. ROOSEVELT’S STORY 
OF THE ROUGH RIDERS 


N the morning after his election to the 
O governorship of New York, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt stated in an in- 
terview that his plans for the immediate future 
included the writing of some magazine articles. 
This statement referred to his ‘* Story of the 
Rough Riders,’’ which he is now engaged in 
writing, and which is to run serially for six 
months in Scribner’s Magazine, beginning 
in the January number. Those who have 
seen the advance sheets of Colonel Roosevelt's 
story say that it has not only the snap and 
characteristic vigor of the author’s personality, 
but possesses notable literary qualities. 


PICKWICK 


Ew books may come and new books 
may go, but the old favorites neve; 


retire from either the libraries oy | 


the book-marts. It would be impossible to 
make a list of the editions that Dickens has 
passed through, and the Dickensiana jg, jp- 
deed, voluminous. The last contribution js 
by F. G. Kitton and is called Dickens anq 
His Illustrators. Redway, the Londen pub- 
lisher, has it pretty well on the way toward 
publication. The edition is limited to 7: 
copies for both England and America. In addj- 
tion to plates from Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Seymour, Marcus Stone and others, there 
will be several unpublished letters. A short 
while ago Percy Fitzgerald brought out, 


through the Roxburghe Press, a short but ex. f 


cellent treatise on Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs in which he says : 


** No English book has materially increased 


the general gaiety of the country or inspired 
the feeling of comedy to such a degree as 
The Pickwick Club. It is now some sixty 


years since this book was published, and it 


is still heartily appreciated. What English 
novel or story is there which is made the sub- 
ject of notes and commentaries on the most 
elaborate scale; whose very misprints and 


inconsistencies are counted up; whose earliest } 


‘states of the plates” are sought out and es- 
teemed precious? Pickwick, wonderful to 
say, is the only story that has produced a liter- 
ature of its own—quite a little library—and 
has kept artists, topographers, antiquaries and 
collectors all busily at work. 

** There seems to be some mystery, almost 
miracle here. A young fellow of four-and- 
twenty throws off, or rather rattles off, in the 
exuberance of his spirits a never flagging 
series of incidents and characters. The story 
is read, devoured, absorbed, all over the 
world, and now, sixty years after its appear- 
ance, new and yet newer editions are being 
issued, All the places alluded to and described 
in the book have, in their turn, been lifted 
into fame, and there are constantly appearing 
in magazines illustrated articles on Rochester 
and Dickens, Dickens's Land, Dickens’s 
London, and the rest. Wonderful! People 
indeed, seem never to tire of the subject—the 
same topics are taken up over and over again. 
The secret seems to be that the book was a 
living thing and still lives. It is, moreover, 


perhaps the best, most accurate picture of 


character and manners that are quite gone by; 
in it the meaning and significance of old 
buildings, old churches, and old towns are 
reached and interpreted in the most interest- 
ing fashion ; the humor bubbling over, and 


never forced, and always fresh, is sustained | 


through some six hundred closely-printed 
pages ; all of which in itself is a marvel and 
unapproached, 

** Where now are the pewter pots, and the 
pot boy with his strap of pewters ? We would 
have to search for them now. Long cut 
glasses have taken their place. Where, too, 
is the invariable porter, drunk almost exclu- 
sively in Pickwick? Bass had not then 
made its great name, there is no mention of 
billiard tables, but much about skittles and 
bagatelle, which were the pastimes at taverns. 

** Then the warming pan! Who now ‘ does 
trouble himself about the warming pan?’ 
which is yet ‘a harmless, necessary, and | 
will add a comforting article of domestic fur- 
niture.” Observe, necessary, as though every 
family had it as an article of their ‘ domestic 
furniture.’ .It is odd to think of Mary going 
round all the beds in the house, and deftly 
introducing this article between the sheets; 
or, was it only for the old people, or in chilly 
weather merely? On these points we must 
be unsatisfied. The practice, however, points 
to a certain effiminacy—the average person 
of our day would not care to have his bed so 
treated—with invalids the hot-water bottle 
has usurped its place. We find this super- 
annuated instrument in the antique dealer's 
shops, at a good figure—a quaint old-world 
thing, of a sort of old-fashioned cut and pat- 
tern. There only do people appear to trouble 
themselves about it. 

‘¢ Chops and tomato sauce. This, too, 8 
superannuated a!so. A more correct taste is now 
chops au naturel, and relying on their own nat- 
ural juices ; but we have cutlets with tomatocs- 

(Continued on page 336) 
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(Continued from page 334) 

‘© Again, little boys are no longer clad in 
a tight suit of corduroy, spangled with brass 
buttons of very considerable size; indeed 
corduroy is seldom seen save on the figures of 
some chic ladies. And how fortunate to live 
in days when a smart valet could be secured 
for twelve pounds a year, and two suits, and 
not less. 

‘* Surprising, too, was the valet’s costume, 
A gray coat, a black hat, with a cockade on 
it, a pink striped waistcoat, light breeches 
and gaiters. What, too, were bright basket 
buttons on a brown coat? Fancy balls, too, 
like Mrs. Leo Hunter’s, were given in the 
daytime and caused no astonishment. 


+ * * 


** How curious, too, the encroachment of a 
too practical age on the old romance. Faint- 
ing was the regular thing in the Pickwickian 
Days, in any agitation, burnt feathers and 
sal volatile being the remedy. The beautiful, 
tender and engaging creatures we see in the 
annuals, all fainted regularly, and knew how 
to faint—were perhaps taught it. Thus when 
Mr. Pickwick was assumed to have pro- 
posed to his landlady, she, in a business-like 
fashion, actually fainted; now-a-days fainting 
has gone as much out as dueling.”’ 


LILLIPUT LYRICS 


GREAT,j WIDE, BEAUTIFUL, WONDERFUL 
WORLD 
Reat, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your 
breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills, 


You friendly Earth! how far do you go, 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that 
flew, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


Ab, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

** You are more than the earth, though you are such 
a dot; 

You can love and think, and the Earth cannot !"’ 





THE MAKING OF THE MUSIC 


ss Ake us a song, then, mother dear! 
Sweet tothink of, and sweet to sing,” 
Said the little daughter and the little 


; 
Their lips were gay, and their eyes were clear— 
** And let the song be an easy one, 
Sweet to think of, and sweet to sing.” 


“* Sweet to think of, and swset to hear? 
How shall I make it, children dear ? 

The night is falling, the winds are rough; 
W hat will you give me to make it of?’ 


“* No, mother dear, the winds are soft, 
And the sky is blue and clear aloft, 
And ob! we can give you things enough 
To make the beautiful music of. J] 


“* We will give you the morning and afternoon, 
We will give you the sun, and a white full moon; 
You shall have all our prettiest toys, 

{ And fields and flowers, and girls and boys. 


“* We will give you a bird, and a ship at sea, 
And a golden cloud, and an almond-tree, 

A picture gay, a river that runs, 

A chime of bells, and hot cross-buns. 


** You may have roses and rubies rare, 

And silks and satins beyond compare, 

A sceptre and crown, a queen, a king, 

And beautiful dreams, and everything ! 

We will give you all that we think or know— 
The song will be sweet if you make it so.” 


Then the mother smiled as she began 

To make the music, and sweet it ran, 

And easy enough, for a strain or two; 

And the children said: ‘* Mother, the song will 
do!’ 


But soon the melody ran less clear; 

There came a pause, and a wandering tear, 
And a thought that went back many a year; 
And the children fancied the music long, 

And asked : ** What have you put into the song 
That we did not tell you, mother dear?” 


W.B. Rand's Lilliput Lyrics, John Lane, London 
and New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED ae 


Chap Book Stories: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

The First Cruiser Out, by Wm. O, Stoddard: H. 
$, Stone & Co. 

Gloria Mundi, by Harold Frederic: H. S. Stone 
& Co. 

A Short History of the War with Spain, by Mar- 
ion Wilcox: F, A. Stokes Co, 

Ashes of Empire, by Robert W. Chambers: F. 
A. Stokes Co, 

Out of Mulberry Street, by Jacob A. Riis; The 
Century Co. 
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THE CHARM OF OUTDOOR LIFE——THIS HEARTY 
HEALTHY GENERATION—ETIQUETTE 
A MATTER OF GEOGRAPHY 


T has now been over three months, in 
I fact almost a season, in which | have 
constantly written of the charms of out- 
door life. I suppose by this time that you 
are tired of the autumnal foliage, of horses 
and dogs, of golf and meets of hunts, frosty 
mornings and the usual evening past near the 
glow of a grate wood fire, throwing giant 
shadows on the wall, and hot Scotch, more 
reminiscences and musings, Meadows, candles 
and bed. I think you must know it by 
heart, but here I am still in the country and 
likely with the exception of a few days in 
town to remain a rural personage until the 
new year. How Americans have adopted 
this outdoor life and how well have they 
assimilated it! There is no climate on earth 
which equals our autumn. Our springs are 
but a few days of balmy weather; our summers 
are moist and hot, and our winters cold and 
bleak, but our autumns are perfection. A 
few years ago it was the fashion to laugh at 
the English customs imported by society and 
adopted in our life, We may have had to 
send to England for foxes, but what a mag- 
nificent country we have had to ride over. 
And then again what horses! To-day life 
in any one of the suburban hunting colonies 
is an enjoyment indeed and there is not a 
large city which has ‘not such a settlement 
near it. And those of us who can do as we 
please seek the outdoor life in this vast terri- 
tory from place to place. To-day mounted 
on thoroughbreds we are jumping over fences 
in asteeple chase or Long Island; to-morrow 
we may be trudging through trackless forests 
and great barren lands, snow-bound even 
now, hunting the wary caribou; then again 
we take to ducking on the Chesapeake, or 
over on the vast praries of the west we are 
for the moment Rough Riders. Again in 
our new territory and its tropical possibilities, 
we have an Eden at our command. 

We are to-day a hearty, healthy race, and 
the next generation will show the world 
a union of peoples, nations, dress and eti- 
quette, all made into one vast American salad, 
and seasoned most delightfully with just a 
spice of national individuality. 

All this has been brought to my mind quite 
forcibly by a little book sent to me from Lon- 
don. Some years ago I would have possibly 
taken the advice therein more seriously, but 
with all the absurdities which exist in cramped 
English society there are some excellent 
points, and I know they will be serviceable. 

The writer says that etiquette is a mere 
matter of geography, and I agree with him ; 
but this is the way he sums up the situation 
of smart society in London: “ It is fashion- 
able,’’ he says, **to be radical in theory, and 
advocate woman’s privileges.’’ We have not 
got to that exactly yet. We are beginning to 
be very radical, and I think one will find 
more anarchists on Fifth Avenue than in the 
Ghetto or the resort of discontented ex- 
iles from other lands. ‘* You must have an 
inner knowledge of all classes of society. 
You must know the latest club scandals. 
You must have some particular fad. You 
must wear some particular garment unlike that 
of anybody else. You must have a private 


hansom and a special man to drive. You 
must always wear the same flower. You 
must always use the same perfume, You 


must deplore publicly the neurotic literature 
of the age, but you must read it in your bed 
room. You must go to private views of the 
pictures, generally taken by a famous artist,”’ 
And here I pause for a moment—studio teas 
are still on the verge of smartness, and I am 
ashamed to say that the opening days at our 
picture exhibits are not as yet fashionable 
events. We are still very practical, and it is 
only at a picture sale that society meets. We 
can then see or have some faint idea of how 
much our friends choose to spend for such 
luxuries. And then to continue: “ You 
must telegraph always, but rarely write a let- 
ter, unless you have a secretary. You must 
be up in the slang of the day. You must 
pretend to be wicked, and avoid being vulgar. 
You must pretend to be a lover of children 
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and animals, and above all to know the points 
of a horse. You must havean enormous dog 
in the dining-room—this is for a horsey wo- 
man. A woman must know who makes 
her neighbor’s French dresses. A woman 
must pretend that her gowns are made in 
Paris, and that her hats usually come 
from the Rue de la Paix.’’ For a man, I 
suppose, he must pretend also that his clothes 
and hats come from London, although to do 
so now is extremely silly—the best-diessed 
men have everything made in New York. 
** You must know the latest music hall song. 
You must not be seen in town in the prohib- 
ited season, and this, of course, is local, and 
pertains more to women than to men. [I 
think it is extremely smart to be seen in town 
when everybody else is away. It shows your 
superiority and utter indifference to social 
conventions.] You must excel in one special 
sport—fox hunting for preference—and you 
must be able to drive a tandem—not to say a 
coach. You must subscribe for every journal 
published ; even women should belong to a 
club and letters and telegrams should be sent 
there. You should have more women’s than 
men’s pictures in your rooms, and if you en- 
tertain, there should be more women than 
men—although women would like it the 
other way. And if you fill up your rooms 
with men, and only invite a few women, you 
will certainly be most popular. Among your 
photographs you should also have a few signed 
by celebrities—perhaps it would be smarter if 
they were music hall artists than literary peo- 
ple. I suppose the reason of that is they 
would be much more difficult to get.”’ I 
think now that I have recited a creed in 
which there is some excellent advice—to the 
greater part of it I can sing a hearty amen. 


HATS 


He high silk hat, or topper, is essen- 

I tially the head-gear for town in the 

winter. A silk hat must be always 
in the fashion. To wear last year’s shape or 
that of the year before is out of_the question. 
One can economize in coats, in shirts and 
other apparel, but not in hats. The very 
least that a man can get along with is two 
hats a year. In London this means two silk 
hats, as the season is in summer, and the silk 
hat is invariably worn in the afternoon in the 
fashionable districts of the city. To appear 
in the Park in a pot hat is an offence which 
even the humblest there would scorn. Re- 
cently, however, there has been more lati- 
tude. Modern society and that clever little 
paper, Fashion, have had what the French 
would call a conference on the subject of the 
high hat. Fashion says: ‘* There is no safer 
covering for the head in warm weather, such 
as we experienced in August, than the venti- 
lated silk high hats. I am confident that 
many smart London men, having found this 
to be the case, will see that the black high 
hat and its white brother stand a chance next 
summer of being appreciated as they deserve 
to be. Let us next year have a white topper 
Goodwood, net a straw-yard one. It was sad 
to see our beautifully and elaborately dressed 
women of the 98 Goodwood accompanied by 
lounge-suited and straw-hatted men, looking 
as if they had come from a morning stroll 
with the dogs.’” 

The silk hat this winter is very graceful. 
It is a little higher, with a more pronounced 
bell. The English hat is perfectly square, 
but the American is built on more shapely 
lines. A few hats have an inch and a half 
** weed’? on them. The very American 
smart hats have a very narrow band of ribbed 
silk. The best hatters have discarded the 
broad band, It did not take in New York. 

Never brush a silk or any other hat with a 
whisk broom. With your hats, get your 
hatter to give you a soft brush with a soft 
pliable plush back. First brush the hat care- 
fully with the brush part, then smooth it with 
the plush. Always see that your hat is 
smooth, and take it in once in a while to 
your hatter for an ironing. To have your 
hat ironed at a barber’s, or a cheap hatter’s, 
or at a hotel, or even at your club, does not 
improve it. Have it sent to the place from 
which you purchased it, and the treatment 
will be proper. 

A silk hat will cost at a smart hatter’s $8. 

Although it is necessary to have a hat of 





the latest fashion, you can keep your block 
and have your hatter make your hats from it 
changing the shape a little so as to conform 
with the fashions. 

The hatters from whom these hints are 
taken have a large custom of this character. 

The derby or bowler—the most fashionable 
shade of which is black—presents a round 
belled crown with rounded brims or a square 
crown, something after the fashion of a 
groom’s hat. These latter are popular with 
short, stout men, and are called the Byron, 
The price is $5. 

For the theatre or opera, or indeed for the 
evening in general, the ribbed silk opera hat 
is most sensible, and the thing to wear. Al- 
ways keep your opera hat, when not in use, 
in its box—open and not closed. It will 
never wrinkle with this treatment. 

There is some difference in the shapes of 
the three most popular felt hats. The army 
soft is of gray with broad brim, and a very 
narrow band of black ribbon. This is be- 
coming to tall men with pronounced features, 
but it is a bit dangerous on account of its 
picturesqueness. The pearl tourist has a 
crescent shaped brim, a wide band of black 
and a decided part in the middle, while the 
English tourist has a square rim and a slight 
part. 

Prices of these range from $4 to $6, 
Opera hats of first quality from $8 to $10. 


A FEW ENGLISH HATS 


For hunting, the hunting silk with dome 
top and curling brim. The very latest Eng- 
lish top hats have a slight bell line a quarter 
of an inch taller than last year. The brim 
curled closer to the body of the hat is fairly 
wide. It is bound with silk. The mourn- 
ing band is one and one-third inch. 

The bowler is tall in crown, curly of brim, 
and lined with crimson. The New York 
hatters have their own individual shapes, as 
already stated. They also keep the English 
hats for those who prefer them. 


SOME ENGLISH HINTS 
| the country and for riding, etc., 


flannel waistcoats are much worn. 

These should be single-breasted, sim- 
ple in cut, having pockets without flaps, no 
collar, cut high in the chest opening and 
having a fly buttoning. The waistcoats 
should be braid-bound at the bottom, down 
the fly at the chest opening, and along the 
tops of the pockets. The colors are green 
and red. 

The war with Spain and the campaign in 
the Soudan have brought into civilian dress 
the puttee. This is the military legging, and 
its use dispenses with gaiters and hose. Asa 
leg gear, it is invaluable in shooting, golfing, 
riding and in all country sports. An authority 
advises that care should be taken that it is 
not too tight and that it is better when the 
puttee is affected to have two pairs of breeches, 
those for wearing puttees to have no buttons 
on that part of the leg to which the puttee 
reaches. The reason for this is that owing 
to its tightness, in riding especially, it has 
been known to blister the rider terribly in 
cases where he has bound the cloth tightly 
over the buttons below the knee, 

Puttees can be in different colors. 

The smart socks are in black or very dark 
colors with about a dozen very thin lines 
going round the tops. These can be pur- 
chased in New York. Black silk hose with 
elaborate open work are proper for evening 
dress, according to a New York Society paper. 
I have not seen these but I should think that 
they were improper. 

A Chicago newspaper in an interview with 
a North Side swell reproduced in an English 
publication states that the well-dressed man 
in Chicago changes his gloves four times 4 
day. Inthe morning he needs a heavy pair 
of dark tan driving gloves, very light tan for 
the early afternoon, a pair of suéde or mouse- 
colored gloves just before dinner and white 
gloves for evening. 

The just before dinner is confusing to the 
English editor, and it is just as puzzling to 
the New Yorker. The fashion of wearing 
mouse-colored gloves just before dinner has 
not been in vogue in New York. Why 
mouse-colored? Why just before dinner’ 
Even the gray glove is at the setting of the sun 
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with England will prove a surprise 


RICHARD HARDING DA- 
VIS continues his series of nota- 
ble war descriptions with “ In the 
Rifle-Pits”—a vivid account of 
certain memorable days in the 
Santiago campaign. Illustrated 
from photographs. 





THE CHRISTMAS COVER, BY ALBERT HERTER, 
WINNER OF THE SCRIBNER COLORED COVER 
COMPETITION, IS PRINTED IN GOLD AND 
SILVER AND SEVEN COLORS. 


THE TAKING OF MANILA 
is graphically described by Capt. 
T. Bentley Mott, U.S.A., Gen. Merritt’s aide-de-camp, whose part 
in the affair was so highly complimented also by Gen. Greene in 
his oficial report. Written and illustrated on the spot. 


THE CHIEF ARTISTIC FEATURE, Maxfield Parrish’s 16 
pages of notable color illustrations for F. J. Stimson’s very remar- 
kable version of the first part of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung. 


The DECEMBER SCRIBNER 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON AMERICA, COLONIAL EXPANSION AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE.—A remarkable 


the most momentous problem of the hour, by the English Colonist Secretary, the greatest political leader 





expression of opinion on this, 


of his country and the strongest advocate of expansion and of Anglo-American Alliance. 


SENATOR LODGE GIVES AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE SAME all-important 


question in the conclusion of “ The Story of the Revolution.” 


His reference to America’s relations 
to many. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT?’S idyllic Irish immigrant story, 
“© Where’s Nora ?” illustrated by A. I. Keller. 


THE HOTEL AT PESCADORES, by Arthur Colton, a 
Stocktonesque story about a sailing vessel in the middle of a Peru- 
vian forest. Illustrated humorously by Frank Verbeck. 


A NEWSPAPER STORY, called “ Mrs. H. Harrison Wells’s 
Shoes,” by Jesse Lynch Williams. 


STEVENSON AT PLAY, an entertaining bit of Stevensoniana 
in the shape of a mimic war correspondence, contributed by Lloyd 
Osbourne. 


“RUSKIN AS AN ARTIST,” by his old pupil and friend, 
Spielmann. The illustrations, reproduced from works for the 
most part never before published, are equally valuable. 


THE CHRISTMAS SCRIBNER NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOK-SHOPS AND NEWS- 


DEALERS AT 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
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chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR 


153-157 Kirra Avenuz, New York 


A. M. DANDY 
IMPORTER 


i142 WEST 48th STREET 





NEW YORK 


GOWNS and WRAPS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
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Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs as well 
as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 


“VOGUE” 


Perfection of Style, Fit, 


be had at the office of 
The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 EaST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


and Durability. None 
genuine unless’ each 
Clasp stamped Monarch. 


For sale by at leading dealers. 





THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page tii) 


Ricut Ficure.—Gown of beige cloth 
made with a drop skirt over light blue taffeta. 
Bands on the skirt of finely tucked cloth 
which cross in front. Belt of cloth braided 
with two shades of brown cord, embroidered 
with brown chenille dots. Bodice of the cloth. 
The fronts and top of the sleeves are tucked. 
Inside the tucking on the fronts is a design 
like that on the belt of two shades of cord 
and chenille dots and piped with white satin. 
The lower part of the fronts are edged with a 
row of small brown silk buttons. Collar of 
tucked blue satin, front of blue satin appliquéd 
with Brussellslace. Scarf of Brusselslace which 
goes round the neck, passes through button- 
holes made for it in the gown and hangs 
down either side of the front, or it may be 
tied in asoft knot. The ends of the sleeves 
are finished in a shaped ruffle braided like the 
front. Hat of two shades of velvet, beige 
and brown, trimmed witha buckle and ospreys. 


PAGE 324 


A new princesse gown of dark petunia cloth 
or velvet piped with black satin ; black satin 
bands around the bottom and on the sleeves, 
Yoke and front of corded white silk, Ermine 
collar with knot and ends of white silk appli- 
qué a jour with fine lace and caught in the 
centre with crystal buckle. Two crystal 
buttons hold the gown in front, Large hat 
of petunia velvet trimmed with crushed pe- 
tunias and black ostrich plumes. 
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A Horst-Suow ArTernoon ToiLeTTe.—A 
well-groomed woman is a joy to behold. 
Nothing could be better taste than a black 
Venetian cloth made like the sketch. The 
long redingote is very modish without being 
extreme. No trimming is used except a 
stitching where the flounce joins the coat. 
The seam which ordinarily would be the dart 
extends quite to the arm hole, and is very 
becoming to a good figure. Tops of the 
sleeves are made smart with stitched points of 
cloth. The cuff is a funnel of cloth lined 
with white satin, as is the entire coat. The 
gown shows beneath and is of black cloth 
covered with machine embroidery. At the 
throat a beautiful lice scarf falls in a jabot. 
Dog ear ends stand high above the plain 
stitched collar band and give the necessary 
chic tothe neck, The revers are simply the 
commencement of the ruffle turned back. 
Toque of velvet braided and spangled Curled 
black quills and Louis xv1 bows at one side, 
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Evening gown of pink brocade, Skirt 
with shaped flounce, edged around the bot- 
tom and where the flounce joins the skirt 
with rows of pink satin quilled ribbon ; sash 
of broad satin ribbon, trimmed on the ends 
with black and white lace and spangled. 
Tight fitting bodice, ruffles over the should. 
ers of white lace edged with black lace; 
plaited revers, and front revers of white satin 
spangled with silver. Spangled and jeweled 
busterfly on the right shoulder with a jabot of 
black and white lace below, running down to 
the girdle. 
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Theatre toque of sequins and pink mirror 
velvet, put on in folds and reaching high at 
one side, where two Prince of Wales tips are 
caught. At the other side little loops of black 
velvet are fastened. 

Smart street hat of castor velvet, with 
pheasants’ breasts drooping gracefully at either 
side. Lace is appliquéd on the under side of 
the brim, which is rolled off the face. 
Twisted Louis v1 bow prettily fastened in 
front. Rhinestone ornaments, one holding 
the bandeau and one at the base of the bow. 

Fig. 5463—Deep mourning gown of peau 
fr soie. Corded crépe yoke with a little 
Bcépe frill running from the neck to the belt 
edhere are bands of crépe running across the 
Tont of the gown and jockeys of corded crépe. 
ronnet very small and made of milliner’s. 
folds of crépe with a long veil attached to the 
bonnet in the back. 

Fig. 5466—Blue cloth ulster, tight fitting. 
Shoulder cape and a succession of three white 
cloth revers gives a very smart effect and re- 
mind one of the old prints of 1830 coats. 
Plain sleeves with little turned-over white 


cloth cuffs* buttoned with a round blue bone 
button. White gauze tie dotted with blue 
chenille. Pretty felt hat with a severe black 
velvet band and one long sweeing plume. 

Fig. 5474—Serviceable cloth cape of dark 
blue. Three layers, one overlapping the other, 
are corded at the edge and scalloped ; ruche. 
of pinked cloth fastened with black satin ro- 
settes; blue hat trimmed with velvet rosettess 

Fig. 5482—Driving costume of smoke- 
gray cloth. Long coat, double breasted, with 
coachman capes. Velvet collar and turned- 
back revers. The coat is cut box front and 
fitted in with patent-leather belt. There are 
large flap-pockets and deep turned-up cuffs, 
buttoned with smoke-gray pearl buttons. 
The whole coat is bound in plain black silk 
braid, stitched flat. Skirt of the same ma- 
terial, made without trimming and lined with 
sage green, as is the coat. Hat of beaver, 
crushed into shape and fastened upon ona 
side with quills and rosettes. 

Fig. §492—Black felt sailor hat for travel- 
ing, trimmed with a black satin band topped 
with a mirror velvet band. Soft rosette at 
one side with bird of paradise aigrette. The 
brim of the hat is also bound with velvet. 

Fig. 5496—Cloth frock of heliotrope. 
Skirt hung separately from the lining and cut 
circular, with very small plaits at the back, 
strapped over with little cloth tabs. The 
bottom of the skirt is corded. Vest diagon- 
ally corded from top of collar band to belt. 
Deeper shade velvet band outlines the cloth 
of bodice and is embroidered in blue, silver 
and heliotrope. The cloth band is striped 
with little silver cords, finished at each end 
with crystal buttons; this cloth reaches far 
out over the shoulders, under which come 
irregular folds of cloth, then the plain sleeves. 
Turquoise girdle and bow. 

Fig. 5500 —At-home toilette of bengaline 
in a beautiful rose pink. Skirt made with 
three flounces edged with deep écru guipure. 
Two lower flounces flare and spread far out ; 
the upper is sheath-like, and the back of the 
skirt is without opening, fitting the figure 
perfectly. Shallow yoke of white satin, lat- 
ticed with narrowest black ribbon velvet, and 
in the little diamonds are chenille dots. An 
exquisite lace net and embroidery combined 
forms a front and fastens outside the belt with 
two small fancy buttons. Back of the bodice 
and sleeves are perfectly plain. Collar of 
tucked white satin or black mirror velvet, ac- 
cording to taste. Lining of frock either of 
white or exact shade as the bengaline. 

Fig. 5502—Mixed brown tweed golf suit. 
Long skirt, with two folds of cloth stitched 
flat. Round jacket, which fastens with 
stitched straps over a smart tan and green 
waistcoat, double row of bone buttons on 
either side. Beaver hat, with one greenish 
quill, Black satin tie. Tan boots. 

Fig 5507—Water green antique velvet 
opera cape. Queen Anne model with collar 
and cape cut in one. High ruche of net 
Renaissance with double frill of lace around 
the cape, one slightly raised above the other. 
Large cravat and jabot of lace at the throat. 
An exquisite shade of deep cream satin would 
line such a cape most charmingly ; an inter- 
lining of flannel is very necessary, 

Fig. 5509—Mauve soft satin tea gown in- 
let with point Venice of an exquisite design. 
The mode of the frock is princess. Over 
the shoulders is a deep collar of lace ; extend- 
ing from that an insertion reaches to the little 
chiffon ruffle at the bottom, turns, and con- 
tinues around the back of the skirt. The 
broad girdle fastens tight over that, shaping 
it in at the waist. The second band of in- 
sertion comes over the girdle and overlaps the 
first to about the knees, then spreads and fol- 
lows at a space of one-quarter yard around the 
back. The sleeves are wrinkled and inlet 
with bias bands of insertion, and there is a 
plain high band of insertion used for the col- 
lar. 

Fig. 5515 —White mousseline de soie over 
pink taffeta. The mousseline de soie is 
draped from one shoulder to the waist over a 
succession of narrow ruffles edged with pink 
feather edged No. 1 ribbon. A panel of the 
ruffles continues on to the bottom of the 
skirt. The chiffon comes up under the bod- 
ice ruffle, and needs no ribbon girdle. Pink 
velvet straps fasten across the arms. 

Fig. 5518—Little girl’s frock of white 
cachemire. Bell skirt. Bodice trimmed 
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with pale blue silk plissé. Vest of accordion- 
plaited blue silk strapped across with narrow 
black velvet bands and crystal buttons. At 
either side the vest is a broad box plait, edged 
with a plissé. Jockeys are also finished with 
the plissé and a cording. Leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves trimmed at the hand. Deep turn-over 
collar, girdle of white silk gauze tied in the 
back and long ends hemmed and tucked at 
the bottom. Black silk stockings and patent 
leather slippers. 

Fig. 5535—Smart frock for dinner, thea- 
tre, or any dress occasion. Black chiffon 
over silk. Guimpe and sleeves of accordion- 
pla‘ted chiffon. Then a polonaise of chiffon 
with a double-fitted flounce outlined with 
pinched quillings of black net. This flounce 
is cut in scallops, and beneath is seen yet an- 
other ruffle of chiffon, trimmed at the bot- 
tom with the quilling. The opening shows 
accordion plaiting, which apparently is a con- 
tinuation of the bodice. The polonaise falls 
scant of the arm holes, and is outlined with 
the net ruche. A deep circular ruffle hangs 
in front, and is set on a narrow band outlin. 
ing the décolletage. Little quillings effect- 
ively trim the side bodices. Collar of chiffon 
with net full above, and girdle of black 
moiré, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


T is by no means an easy matter to shut 

I one’s eyes or stifle one’s longings when 

at every turn there are encountered lux- 

uries out of reach—and go where one will, 

the loveliest creations ate offered to enchant 
and tempt. 

Women of character pull themselves away 
from these snares, turning to wiser thoughts 
and simpler aspirations. One remembers 
that, after all, personal taste and personal 
elegance are not to be bought, and that, how- 
ever restricted our means, we can make sure 
with simple things to give some hint of both 
in the way we use them. 


AN OLD-CLOTHES CHRYSALIS TO FASHIONABLE 
BUTTERFLY TRANSFORMED 


As an instance, a woman with very little 
to spend on clothes receives an invitation toa 
luncheon where she is to meet her smart 
friends. There are reasons why she is most 
desirous of accepting, and does, although she 
finds that she has literally nothing to wear. 
Looking over her trunks, she discovers an old 
black net gown, and out of it she is deter- 
mined to build the one she must appear in. 
The first thing to be done is to rip it apart. 
The black silk underskirt is then remodeled, 
made long all around by letting down, and a 
demi-traine added by the help of a taffeta 
flounce, beginning at the sides. When the 
skirt is in order, then the net is ripped breadth 
from breadth, dipped into cold tea and hung 
up wet to dry without wringing. This pro 
cess has removed all wrinkles and given it a 
fresh, new appearance. The skirt is then 
remodeled, and a knee flounce of black 
mousseline de soie, which is also flounced 
with black lace and headed by a ruche of 
black lace, is next sewed on the skirt. That 
proves a charming success. 


BODICE REMODELING 


The black silk lining of the old bodice 
being in perfect condition, the outside net was 
ripped off, for the clever woman decides to 
have a black bodice, which she can adapt to 
several changes of hats, and thus obtain the 
effect of wearing several gowns. Nothing 
will accomplish this purpose so readily as a 
guimpe, and nothing being smarter, that style 
of bodice was adopted. A jetted corselet-— 
one of the new ones—which rise to their 
highest under the arms, then dip front and 
back, was the first step taken, and effectively 
carried out with jet paillecté net. After the 
neck was cut low, a drapery of black mousse- 
line de soie covered the bodice between neck 
and corselet, while an entredeux of narrow 
pailletté lace with edge of puckered mousse- 
line de soie gave a soft, pretty finish. The 
old sleeve lining was refitted close to the arm, 
and turned into elbow sleeves, then draped 
cross-ways with mousseline, gathered into one 
seam on the inner side. Two bands of lace 
pailletté made pretty rings over the mousse- 


line with a tab of black lace at the elbows, 
held by a lace rosette with diamond centre, 
identically the same as the two rosettes which 
fasten the corselet on the left front. On the 
top of the sleeves a narrow, crescent shaped 
epaulette was just the thing, made of net lined 
with black silk, pailletté net, wired and set 
into the sleeve top. 


HOW THE GUIMPE CAME ABOUT 


The guimpe was interesting—an old-fash- 
ioned, wide, turn-down collar of Honiton 
lace, which was attached to a lace mesh 
around the lower side, and made to fit over the 
corset. The upper end of collar was drawn 
into the shape of the neck by a fine thread 
running through the beading, which was hid- 
den by a narrow gathered finish of deep pink 
mousseline. The neck was then dressed by 
a gorgette or necklet of pink velvet brilliantly [ 
wrought by hand with diamond and steel em. | 
broidery, and ruched on each side by pink | 
mousseline de soie. This proved to be most | 
becoming, and the note of color demanded of 
the gown to give it smartness. As for the 
gown, it created the best of impressions, and 
looked as new and smart as if fresh from some 
leading maker. 



































































































THE TOQUE 


No one would ever have supposed the toque 
was a home-made affair, or that the hand- 
some jet crown piece laid over a new model 
was at least two years old, and, like all jets 
laid away for some time, required polishing 
up. Rolling bandeaux of black tulle through 
which the plush or pink velvet or silk was 
seen, encircled the crown, while on the left a 
single ostrich tip, black as night, supported by 
a beautiful crimson velvet rose, proved the 
most fascinating kind of head dress. 

Taken altogether, none of these expendi- 
tures amounted to much. This, in a meas- 
ure, was due to the clear plan made at the 
start. Unless that is done in all cases of re- 
modeling, it may be put down. toa certainty 
that the game will not be worth the candle— 
that is, that little satisfaction will result in 
proportion to the money spent. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenierce in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1178. House Gown. To I. R.— 
Will Vogue kindly tell me which is more 
worn for handsome house dress—black satin 
or silk ? 

Unless you are in mourning should not 
recommend a black house gown either of black 
silk or satin; but if you wish black use silk, 
unless you mean by house dress an evening 
décolleté gown; in that case satin is more 
serviceable. 





1179. Model for Gray Velveteen— 
Luncheon Menu and Decorations. To 
Devoted Reader.—(1) Will Vogue kindly 
suggest a smart model for a gray velveteen 
like the enclosed sample? I should like it 
made with a jacket, as I have a set of silver 
fox to wear with it. 

(2) Will Vogue also give me a menu for 
a luncheon for about eight guests, and what 
decorations would be prettiest ? 

(1) If you are tall and slender make your | 
gray corduroy like the model on page !V 
of Vogue, 10 November, 1898, with steel 
buttons, steel embroidery, cuffs and collars, 
and a 10-gored skirt, tight fitting at the top 
and flaring very much at the bottom. If 
this model would not be becoming, use model 
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of crushed gray velvet on middle page, the 
same number of Vogue, the description of 
which will be found on page vir. This gown 
is worn without a wrap, wearing a woolen or 
chamois jacket underneath, and your furs of 
silver fox. 

2) Serve for your luncheon : 


Clam broth 

Lobster-Newburg in pannikins 

Sherry 
Stuffed baked green peppers 
Filet of beef, mushroom sauce 
Potato croquettes French rolls—claret 
Grouse—celery salad 

Individual ices 

Fancy cakes Marron glacé 
Black coffee 


If you have a polished table, do not use a 
cloth for luncheon, but a centre-piece with 
doylies to match, which are placed under the 
plates, candelabra, decanters, etc. Unless your 
dining-room is very light, it is prettier to 
draw the shades and light the candles or 
table lamps ; if it is hght omit the candelabra, 
putting slender vases filled with maidenhair 
and carnations, or asparagus vine and roses in 
the color of your centre-piece, which may be 
a silver bowl of carnations, roses, or a large 
bow, which is new and effective. See the 
article Seen in the Shops, Vogue 17 Novem- 
ber, for new table decoration. 

Small dishes of bonbons are not used as 
much as formerly; in their place use larger 
dishes of beautiful fruit and leaves, and the 
decanters with stands, or silver and crystal 
decanters. 


To J. W. H.—The full name and address 
must accompany questions to Vogue. See 
Rule 1, 

To H. M.—Unless the full name and ad- 
dress is given, questions will not be answered. 
See Rule 1 for Answers to Correspondents. 


1180. How to Make Black Taffeta 
Gown. Red Taffeta Bodice. To L 
K.—(1) Will Vogue kindly advise the very 


latest style to make black taffeta gown so the 
skirt may be used with separate waists, 

(2) Have red taffeta for waist. How shall 
I have it made ?—want to keep it all red. 

(1) One of the prettiest ways to make a black 
taffeta skirt to be worn with different bodices 
is the 8-gored model with sheath top and flar- 
ing below, trimmed with rows of velvet rib- 
bon, beginning at the bottom with three-inch 
width, and gradually decreasing to one-eighth 
of aninch. ‘There should be a space of silk 
the width of the velvet between each row, 
decreasing in width as the velvet does. 

The bodice of this gown would look well 
made like model 5440, Vogue 3 November. 
The sleeves and bodice are of the silk, the 
shaped collar of black velvet appliquéd with 
black taffeta cut out in a pattern edged with 
black chenille and studded with jet and steel 
beads. The high collar and vest of Rena‘s- 
sance lace over white ; belt of velvet. 

(2) Make your red taffeta waist like Beer 
model on back page of Vogue 13 October. 
The collar and front could be of red chiffon 
dotted with chenille, and the tie of the same 
edged with chenille. The revers and scrolls 
of two shades of red satin ribbon, shirred ; 
belt of red taffeta. This would be very pretty 
ind make the bodice entirely red as you 
desire, 


1181. Velvet Gown—Velvet Hats 

Skirt Pattern. To G. M.—Will vel- 
vet jackets be very fashionable this winter? 
And what will be the most stylish way to 
make them ? 

Which would be the prettier, a brown 

loth skirt and brown velvet coat or a wine- 
lored skirt and wine-colored velvet jacket ? 

If this would not be good style, what would 
you suggest for a handsome winter suit ? 

Will made hats of fancy bra‘d be as fash- 

nable as velvet ones? 

Where can I send for a reliable skirt pat- 
tern ° ~ 

Velvet coats will be very much worn this 
vinter, 

Modification of the Louis xv coat. 

You may have either brown or jacque- 
minot red or petunia, which colors are newer 
than wine color. 

A whole velvet suit is the handsomest, but 








if this is too expensive, have a velvet coat 
and broadcloth skirt. Make the gown ex- 
actly like the velvet suit on middle page of 
Vogue 27 October, with Louis xv coat. The 
tails of the coat need not be as long as in the 
illustration, If you do not have a velvet 
skirt, they would look better like model 
5460, Vogue 3 November. 

Velvet hats are preferable. 

You can get a good skirt pattern from the 
Morse-Broughton Co., NewYork city. 


1182. Informal Cotillons. To S.— 
Please give me some suggestions for cotillon 
figures suitable for twenty to thirty couples. 
I do not mean the large figures, such as you 
have given in Vogue before. Any ideas about 
cotillons I shall be glad to have. 

There is nothing more amusing than a 
carefully thought out cotillon, and nothing 
duller if it is not well planned. The leader 
is the whipper-in, and unless he be a good 
one the pack will stray and the hostess will 
have in vain prepared her favors and given 
her time. The recipe for a successful cotillon 
is very much like that for hare pie—first 
catch your hare. In assuming that the leader 
is caught and is to be relied upon, one of the 
next things of importance is the room. A 
pretty setting is absolutely essential. Palms, 
flowers and good music cannot be done with- 
out. At this season of the year chrysanthe- 
mums are in all their splendor, and are one 
of the most effective flowers one can use for 
decoration. Large bunches of these scattered 
about among the greens beside potted ones 
give a touch of color that is very pleasing. 
A Christmas cotillon can be made very pretty 
with holly and mistletoe decorations, set off 
with bows of crimson ribbon. 

A novel and pretty way of beginning a 
cotillon is to have the room in which it is to 
be danced dimly lighted, in fact almost dark. 
The couples gather in an adjoinjng room 
when the leader presents each with a lovely 
Japanese lantern attached to a gilded wand. 
The lantern is tied to this with a ribbon, one 
color for the women and a harmonizing shade 
for the men. Each lantern is supplied with 
a candle and after they are lit the couples form 
in line and march into the dimly illuminated 
room where a few figures of a march are gone 
through with charming effect, each one 
swinging the lantern over the shoulder ; the 
softly played music, the swinging lights and 
the dainty frocks of the women make a 
unique and lovely picture. The music in- 
creases with the march in time and volume 
until the lights are put up and the march is 
turned into a soft waltz. 

Pretty favors can be inexpensively made of 
tissue paper. Hats and boas for the women 
and big cravats forthe men. The man who 
asks the woman out pins on her hat and the 
woman ties the man’s scarf. 

Picture frames made of water-color paper 
and painted are also nice. 

An absurd figure is danced with toy drums 
and revolvers, To the drums are attached 
ribbons, so the women can put them over 
their shoulders—the men have the little 
pistols with triggers set, and a cap inside. 
They form in two lines, and the women 
march around them and through the line, | 
beating their drums when they have gone | 
quite through, and around to the other side | 
of the men, the revolvers are fired, and they | 
dance off together. 

An improvement on the familiar figure of 
the reins is a floral arcade. These arches 
are held by a row of women in succession 
united by ribbons, with a gold ring at one 
end, which are passed round the waists and | 
fingers ; the lady leader drives the team in | 
front of her, and the men, holding like arches 
over their heads, are driven by the men 
leaders, Each woman has a tiny bouquet, 
and each man a floral necklace. After going 
two or three times around the room, at a 
given signal the teams stop in front of each | 
other, and the owners of the necklaces and 


In my use of ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER | 
I have found it superior 
to all others. 
C. GORJU, 
Late Chef. Delmonico's 








bouquets that are made of the same flowers 
dance together, © 

Attention is so much turned to China that 
a Chinese figure is very pretty, and in Paris 
nothing is more popular, It is a large figure, 
including many couples. 
Chinese head dresses with long pig tails at- 
tached, and the women are picturesque with 
Chinese sun shades of the same hues, similar 
ones dancing together, while the leader sounds 
a Chinese gong. 

A simple and novel figure is the portrait. 
The portrait screen incloses hoops covered 
with tissue paper. Two gentlemen at a time 
are placed behind it, the lady seated in front. 
At the signal from the conductors they thrust 
their heads through, whereupon the lady 
makes her selection, and dances with the one 
she chooses, 

Color effect should distinguish a cotillon, 
and in one charming figure the men and 
women array themselves in dominoes and 
masks like shades dancing together they 
often do not discover with whom they are 
dancing until the masks are moved, which 
adds a spice and zest to the figure. 

The true. idea of a successful cotillon is a 
romp, a thoroughly merry dance, where for- 
mality and ceremony are left in the dressing- 
room with the other cloaks. It is always 
more or less of a burlesque and should be 
reated as such. 

It is nice if one feels unable to go in for 
expensive favors to have one figure of very 
pretty things worth keeping, and now that 
little silver trinkets are so inexpensive, for a 
very small outlay these favors can be most at- 
tractive. 

A flower figure is pretty when the flowers 
are made of paper, the men presenting the 
women with one kind and the women the 
men with another. There must be only two 
flowers alike of one kind. After the favors 
are given a large ring is formed, and all go 
around in a circle. Then the signal is given, 
and the like flowers dance together. 

Ribbon bows for the hair, with wired ends, 
are charming, or aigrettes ; and for the men 
ribbon rosettes, with a little rhinestone stud 
in the centre, 

Canes 4 la Watteau can be made of tall 
crooked sticks, gilded and with a small 
wreath of flowers tied on with ribbons. Paper 
caps of grotesque shapes can be used for the 
men’s favors. 


A flag figure is charming, and can be got- 


ten up with little expense. 
It is a mistake to attempt too much. A 
shoit lively cotillon is what everyone wants, 


ARDSLEY GOLF TOURNA 
MENT. 


N page 325 are reproductions of six 
O photographs giving views of the 
recent tournament for the Woman's 
Championship at Golf, the Amateur Cham- 
pionship of the United States. 
These photographs are particularly interest- 
ing in giving a very fair idea of the action of 
the game, and showing views of the club 





WEDDING 
STATIONERY. 
Samples Furnished. 
Tueopore B, Srarr, 


206 FirrH AVENUE, 
MADISON SQUARE, 


Extending through to 1126 Broadway, 
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house at Ardsley and a very perfect presenta- 
tion of the general landscape features of these 
links, 


| | SIMONSON 


933 BRoapway 
21822°sTs 
THE LEADING HOUSE 


Hair 6 GOODS 
HAIR DRESSING 


Hair Ornaments 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
and 


HAIR ORNASIENTS. 


All that cultivated taste can demand will be most 
assuredly gratified in every particular! 

You ought to examine the artistic make, designs, 
fine quality and superb workmanship to realize the 
exquisite productions I am able to offer. 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 


Ladies will find the most commodious parlors in 
the country, and our lady and gentleman artists 
cannot be equaled. 

Will send new, beautifully illustrated catalogue 
gratis, Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON, 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22ND STs. 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


Constable K2Co. 


Cloaks and Suits. 


Ladies’ French Gowns, Dinner, Ball 
and Street Dresses, Tailor-made 
Costumes, Opera Wraps. 


Rich Furs. 


Russian Sables, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Chinchilla and Persian Lamb. 
Trimming Furs. 

Fur Capes, Jackets Collarettes 
and Mufts. 


Broadway KH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


is not satisfactory it can be 

iF YOUR HAIR — so safely, quickly, 
astingly, and at slight ex- 

pense, Gray hair nel to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade, falling hair stop- 
ped, luxuriant hair produced. Booklet and par- 
ticulars free. IMPERIAL CHEM, MFG, CO, 
’ 292 Fifth'Ave , New York. 
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MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, Tom GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YorRK 


ie 


KTAIL Must BE 


ACoc 
Co.p To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 


Conpi TION, Pour 
Over Crackeo Ice, 
Not Sxaven) Stir 
Ano Strain Ofer 


















































NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 





VIN MARIANI . 


\\\ ‘ 
NW We 
nau ld 


VICTORIEN SARDOU 
In truth, VIN MARIANI is per- 
fect, gives health, drives away the blues, 
and is of such excellent quality, that who- 
ever tastes it, might desire to be forever 
debilitated and depressed, thus to have a 
pretext to drink it. 


Victorien Sardou. 


Among the Royal Families 
known to be using VIN MARIANI 
by advice of their respective Court 
Physicians, we mention 


EMPEROR 
AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA ; 
PRINCESS OF WALES; 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA ; 
KING OSCAR IL., 
OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN ; 
PRINCE HENRY d’ORLEANS ; 
PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE ; 
GRAND DUCHESSE 
DE MECKLENBURG. 


Write 


mentions MARTANI & CO 


PARIS: 4:1 Bd. Haussmann. 
LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. 
MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


VIN MARIANI is sold at 


MARIANI WINE “THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR 





4. 


CHARLES GOUNOD 
* To my good friend. A. Maniant. beneficent discoverer of 
that admirable wine which has so often restored my strength.” 





«. Pepi pets tis 6] 


Most popularly Siwce 30 Years att Eminent Paysicians Recommenn Over 7,000 
sed tonic-stime- written endorse- 


2 SUT 
(MARIAM! WINE.) — 
NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 


Strengthens entire system ; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting 
Renovator of the Vital Forces. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
EVERY TRIAL, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, SUSTAINS 






ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION. 
PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES, 
Bm 4. pt ~~ GO j na, 3 ; 
‘Uthietoes ~~ 
- - " 
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F FRENCH TONIC AW 


F his as and Refreshes Body. é Brain Se ; 
Restores Healthan tw 
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Reproduction Cheret Poster. 


FULL-SIZED COLOR POSTER SENT FREE TO 
COLLECTORS ON APPLICATION. 






BODY AND BRAIN 






























EMILE ZOLA 

MARIANI—The Elixir of Life, 
which combats human debility, the one 
real cause of every ill—a veritable scien- 
tific fountain of youth which, in giving 
vigor, health and energy, would create an 
entirely new and superior race. 


Emile Zola. 


We have more than 7,000 written 
indorsements from leading physi- 
cians,and many thousands from dis- 
tinguished persons, who during the 
past thirty-five years have used 


“VIN MARIANI” 


We are thus justified in saying; 
“Ylever has anything been 
so highly praised and re- 
ceived such untform rec- 
throughout the 





ognition 


world,’’ 


for book containing portraits and endorsements of 
EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CARDINALS, 
®9 ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 


52 WEST isth ST.,. NEW YORK. 


Accept no substitutions, 
thus avoiding disappointment. 


all reliable Drug Stores Everywhere. 
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